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AN IRREGULAR ODE. 

Ode contains true poetry, it was 
by Mrs. Chapone, and prefixed to the trans- 
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‘ “ ommended to me the Stoic 
BC. ee eredetiee Fortitude, and who 
: Wy publish a translation of Epictetus.” 
I 


Epictetus ! Arm my Breast 
s thy impenetrable Steel, 
j No more the Waunds of Grief to feel, 
Nor by others’ Woes deprest. 
—V— trembling Heart 
To scart aMliction’s Dart ; 
Teach we to mock the Tyrant, Pain ‘ 
For see around me stand 
A degadfal mutd’rous Band, 
Jy their cruet Power in vain 
fe lorks Dis‘emp:r’s horrid Train, 
there the Passicns lift their flaming Brands 
with fall Rage my helpless Rody tear, 
these with daring Hands 
eg the immortal Sou! their impious Weapons rear. 
: : II. 
er I turn, fresh Evils meet my Eyes 5 
&, Sorrow, and Disgrace, 
fersue the Human Race ! 
fiere on the Bed of Sickness Virtue lies ! 
‘hee Friendship bleeding by the Sword 
Of base Ingratitude ! 
See batefal Jealousy intrude, 
And poison al the Biise that Love had stored! 
Qh ! seal my Ears against the piteous Cry 
Of Innocence distrest ! 
Nor let me shtink, when Fancy’s Eye 
Boholds the guilty Wretch*s Breast, 
Beneath the torturing Pincers heave : 


MN Ger for the num’rous Wants of Misery grieve, 


b all-disposing Heaven denies me to relieve ! 
. III. 
flelonger let my fleeting Joys depegd 
On social, or domestic Ties ! 
Maperior let my Spirit rise, 
fier in the gentle Counsels of a Friend, 
fier in the Smiles of Love, except Delight : 
But teach me in myse/f to find 
_ Whate’er can please or fill my Mind, 
la inward Beauty charm the mental Sight ; 
» ket God-like Reason, beaming bright, 
(ee far away each gloomy Shade, 
WVirtue’s heavenly Form displayed 
Aslbedivinest Love possess me whole ! ’ 
Aone shall captivate my Soul. 
IV. 
Ba, eh ! what means this impious Pride, 
Whieb heav’nly Hosts deride ! 
hin myself does Virtue dwell ? 
i serene, and beauteous there ? 
t mean these chilling Damps of Fear ? 
WW me, Philovophy ! Thou Boaster ! Tell: 
God-tike all-sufficient Mind, 
Wich, in its own Perfection blest, 
the Woes, or Nalice of Mankind 
Toshake its sclf-possedsing Rest, — 
lata foul, weak, ignorant, and blind ? 
QaYan ! from conscious Virtue’s Praise 
Fall's, fall’n !—what Befuge can’st thou find ! 
Whatpitying Hand again will raise 
From native earth thy grov@lling Framie ! 
will cleanse thy Heast from Spot of sinful Blame ? 
v. 


Gee ! what sudden Glories from the Sky 
To my benighted Soul appear, 
* pnd all the gloomy Prospect cheer ? 
What awful Form approaches nigh ? 
Awtdl: Yet mild as is the southern Wind 
‘That gently bids the Forest nod. — 
Hark! Neader breaks the Air, and Angels speak ! 
ourof the World! Behold the Lamb of. 
‘Goa 1” ‘ 
of Pride, behold his Aspect meek ! 


i The Tear of Pity on his Cheek ! 


.. , See in bis Train appear 


I Humility and Paticare sweet, 


| Repentance, prostrate at His sacred Feet, 
h Teass,and wipes them with her flowing Hair! 
VI. 
Scenes now meet my wond’ring Eyes ! 
What hallowed Grave, 
iaotrning Maids attended round, 
Ge Saviour’s Steps ? ‘What Heart-felt Wound 
Bosom heaves with tender Sighs ? 
the Son beloved, Omnipotent to save ? 
}, But, lo! He waves his awful hand ! 
merus ! come forth ‘—‘* Come forth and see 
dear Effects of wond’rous Love ! 
ee Word the Seas and Rocks remove, 
~~: 
1 


Walls, Jerusalem, have seen thy King 
Ciel, lament thy hapless Fate! 
hed His Love,though paid with ruthless Hate! 
relentless Sten ! Didst Thou know 
Vho thus vouchsafes thy Coarts to tread, 
loud Hosanuag wouldst thou sing ! 
eager crown His honored Head ! 
see unmoved His kind paternal Woe ! 
Ke —— Blood, for thee to flow ! 
III. { 
more repine, my coward Soa! ! 
~ The Sorrows of Mankind to share, 
‘Which He, who could the World control, 
' Did not disdaintobear! | 
Check not the Flow of sweet fraternal Love, 
By Hcaven’s high King in Bounty given, 
stubbora Heart to soften and reprove, _ 
Thy Earth-clad Spirit to refine, 
., And gradual raise to Love divine, 
‘And wing its soaring Flight to Heaven ' 
IX. 
thou, Eliza, who from early Youth 
By Genius led, by Virtue trained, 
Hast sought the Fountain of eternal Truth, 
And each fair Spring of Knowledge drained ; 
Nor Thou, with fond Chimeras vain, 
With Stoic Pride, and fancied Scorn 
- Ofhumen Feelings, human Pain, 
My feeble Soul sustain ! 
Par nobler Precepts shiould thy Page adorn, 
d niber guide me to the sacred Source 
Of real Wisdow, real Force, 
‘Thy Life’s unerring Rule ! 
Thee, fair Truth ber gadiant Form unsbrouds, 
jh, wrapped im thiek impenetrable Clouds, 
Mocked the Labors of the Grecian School. 
QU 
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ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS. 
meeve all things, continues Dr. Kitchiner, 
travelling during the night, which, by 
ing sleep, atd exposing the body 
night air, is always prejudicial, even 
bmildest weather, and to thestrongest 
Mutions, Pray, Doctor, what ails you 
night air? If the night air be, even 
mildest weather, prejudicial to the 
t constitutions, what do you think 
of the cattle on a thousand hills ? 
don’t all the bulls in Bashan die of 
—or look interesting by moon- 
ina galloping consumption ? Nay, if 
tight air be so very fatal, bow do you 
for the longevity of owls? Have 
sever read of the Chaldean shepherds 
ning the courses of the stara? Or, to 
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come hearer our own times, do you not 
know that every blessed night throughout 
the year, thousands of young lads and lasses 
meet, either beneath the milk-white thorn, 
—or on the lea-rig, although the night be 
ne’er sae wet, and they be ne’er sae weary 
—or under # rock on the hill—or—no un- 
commun case—beneath a frozen stack—not 
of chimneys, but of corn sheaves—or on a* 
couch of snow—and thay they are all as 
warm as so many pies—while, instead of 
feeling what you call “ the Jack of vigor at- 
tendant on the loss of sleep, whieh is as 
enfeebling and as distressing as the languor 
that attends the want of food,” they are, to 
usea homely Scotch expression, “ neither 
to haud nor bind ;” the eyes of the young 
lads being all as brisk, boid, and oright us 
the stars in Charles’s Wain, while those of 
the young lasses shine with a soft, faint, 
obscure, but beautiful lustre, like the dewy 
Pleiades over which nature has insensibly 
breathed a mist, alynost waving and waver- 
ing into a veil of clouds ? 

Ilave you, our dear Doctor, ne compas- 
sion for thoae unfortunate blades, who, no- 
lentes-volentez, must often remain out pe- 
rennially all night, we mean the blades of 
graas, and alse the gqwers? Their con⸗ 
stitutions ore often ‘fer, from strong—and 
shut your eyes on a frysty night, and you 
will hear them—we have done so :nany 
million times—shivering, ay, absolutely 
shivering under their coat of hounr-frost ! 
If the night air be indced what Dr. Kitch- 
iner has declazed it to be, Lord have mercy 
on the vegetable world! What agonies in 
that field of turnips! Alas! poor Swedes! 
The imagination recoils from the condition 
of that club of winter cabbages—and of 
what materials, pray, must the heart of 
that man be made, who cuuld think but for 
a moment on the case of those carrots, with- 
out bursting into a flood of tears ? 

The Doctor avers that the firm health 
and fine spirits of persons who live in the 
country, are not more from breathing a 
purer air, than from enjoying plenty of 
sound sleep ; and the most distressing mis- 
ery of “ this Elysium of bricks and mortar,” 
is the rareness with which we enjoy “ the 
sweets of a slumber unbroke.” 

Doctor—in the first place, it is somewhat 
doubtful, whether or not persons who live 
in the country have firmer health and finer 





spirits than persons who live in towns— 
even in London. What kind of persons 
do you mean? We will not allow you to 
select some dozen or two of the hairiest a- 
mong the curates—a few chosen rectors, 
whose faces have been but lately elevated 
to the purple—a team of prebends issuing 
sleek from their.galden stalls—a_ picked 
bishop—a sacred band, the elite of the 
squirearchy—with a corresponding sprink- 
ling of superior noblemen from turds to 
dukes—and then to compare them, cheek 
by jowl, with au equal number of external 
objects’ taken frem the common run of 
Cockneys. ‘This, Doctor, is manifestly 
what you are ettling at—bat you must clap 
your hand, Doctor, without discrimination, 
on the great body of -the rural population 
of Englend, male aud female, and take 
whatever comes —be it a poor, wrink- 
led, toothless, blear-eyed, palsied hag, tot- 
tering horizontally on a staff, under the 
load of a premature old age, (for she is not 
yet fifty,) brought on by annual rheumatism 
and perennial poverty ;—Be it a young, 
ugly, unmarried wonan, far advanced in 
pregnancy,and sullenly trooping to the ule- 
house, to meet the overseer of the parish 
poor, who, enraged with the unborn bas- 
tard, isabout tu force the parish bully to 
marry—yes, to marry—-the parish prosti- 
tute ;— Be it a landlord of a rural inn, with 
pig eyes peering over his ruby cheeks, the 
whole machinery of his mouth so deranged 
by tippling, that he simultanevusty snorts, 
stutters, slavers and snores—pot-bellied— 
shanked like a spindle-strae—and certainly 
to be buried on or before Saturday week ;— 
Be it a half-drunk horsé-couper, swinging 
to and fro in a wrap-rascal on a bit of 
broken-down blood, that once won a fifty, 
every sentence, however short, having but 
two intelligible words, an oath and & lie— 
his heart rotten with falsehood, and his 
bowels burned up with brandy, so that sud- 
den death, in all probability, will pull bim 
from his saddle befure he puts spurs to his 
sporting filly, that she may bilk the turn- 
pike-man, and carry him more speedily 
home to beat or murder his poor pale in- 
dustrious char-woman of a wife ;—Be it— 
nota beggar, for beggars are prohibited 
from this parish—but a pauper in the sulks, 
dying on her pittance from the poor-rates, 
which altogether amount in merry England 
but to about the paltry sum of, nore or less, 
ten millions a-year,—her son, all the while, 
being in a thriving Way as a general mer- 
chant in the capital of the parish, and with 
clear profits from his business of £300 per 
annum, yet suffering the mother that bore 
him,and suckled him, aud washed his child- 
ish hands, and combed the bumpkin’s hair, 
and gave him Epsoms in a cup when her 
dear Johnny-raw had the belly-ach, to go 
down, step by step, as surely and as obvi- 
ously as one is seen going down a stair with 
a feeble hold of the banisters, and stum- 
bling every footstall, down that other flight 
of steps, that consist of flags that are mor- 
tal damp and mortal cold, and lead to nath- 
ing but a parcel of rotten planks, and over- 
heard a vault dripping with perpetual 
moisture, green and slobbery, such as toads 
delight in crawling heavily, with now and 
then a bloated leap, and hideous things 
more wurm-tike, that go wriggling briskly 
in and out among the refuse of the coffins, 
and are heard, by imagination at least, to 
emit faint angry sounds, for that the light 
of day has burt their eyes, and the air from 
| the upper world weakened the rank savoury 
smell of corruption, that clothes, as with a 
pallgall the inside walle of the tomb ;—Be 
it a man yet in the prime of life, as to years, 
| six feet and an inch high, and measuring 
round the chest forty-eight inches, (which 
is more, reader, than thou dost, we bet a 
sovereign, member . although thou even 
be’st of the Edinburgh Six Feet Club,) to 
whom Wasbington Irvine’s Jack Tibbuts 
was but a Tims—but then six gamekeepers 
met him all alone in my Lord’s pheasant- 
preserve, and though two of them died 
within the month, two withia the year, and 
two are now in the work-house,—one a 
mere idiot, and the other a madman,—both 
shadows,—so terribly were their bodies 
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mauled, and so sorely were their skulls 
fractured ;—yet the poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked ; and there he sits now, sun- 
ning himself on a bank by the edge of the 
wood whose haunts he must thread no 
niore—for the keepers were grim bone- 
breakers enough in their way—and when 
they had gotten him o» his back, one goug- 
ed hitm like a Yankee, and the other bit off 
bis nose like a Boltog Troutter,—and one 
smashed his os frontis with the nailed heel 
of.a two-pound wooden clog, a Preston 
Purrer ;—so that Master Allonby is now far 
fron, being a beauty, with a faceof that de- 
ecription attached to a head wagging from 
side to side under a powerful palsy, while 
the Mandarin drinks damnation to the Lord 
of the Manor in a horn of eleemosynary 
ale, handed to himby the village blacksmith, 
in days of old not the worstof the gang,— 
and who, but for a stupid jury, a merciful 
judge, and something like prevarication in 
the circumstantial evidence, would have 
been hanged for a murderer—as he was— 
dissected and hung in chains ;—Be it a red- 
haired ‘woman, with a pug nose, small fiery 
eyes, high cheek-bones, bulging lips, and 
teeth like swine-tusks,—-bearded —-flat- 
breasted, as a man—tall, shambling in her 
gait, but swift, and full of wild motions in 
her weather-withered arms, all starting 
with sinewa like whipcord—the Pedestrian 
Post to and fro the market town twelve 
niles off—and so powerful a pugilist, that 
she hit Grace Maddox senseless in seven 
minutes—tried before she was eighteen for 
child-murder, and not hanged, although the 
man-child, of which the drab was self-de- 
livered in @ ditch, was found with blue 
finger-marks on its wind-pipe, bloody 
mouth, and eyes furced out of their sockets, 
buried in the dunghill behind her father’s 
lut—not hanged, because a surgeon, orig- 
inally bred a sow-gelder, swore that he be- 
lieved the mother had unconsciously de- 
stroyed her offspring in the throes of travail, 
if indeed it had ever breathed, for the lungs 
would not swim, he swore, in a basin of 
water—so the incestuous murderess was 
let loose, her brother got hanged in due 
time after the mutiny at the Nore—and her 
father, the fishmonger—why, he went red 
raving ma.:—asif a dog had bitten him— 
and died, as the same surgeon and sow- 
gelder averred, of the hydrophobia, fuaming 
at the mouth, gnashing his teeth, and some 
seid cursing, but that was a calumny, for 
something seemed to be the matter with his 
tongue,and be could not speak—only splut- 
ter—nobody- venturing, except his amiable 
daugkter,—and in that particular act of 
filial affection she was amiable,—to hold 
the old man’s head ;—Be it that moping 
idiot that would sit, were she suffered, on, 
on, on--night and day—for ever, till she 
ceased to be—on the self-same spot, what- 
ever that spot might be, on which she bap- 
pened to squat at morning, mound, wall, ur 
stune—motionless, dumb, and, as a stranger 
would think, also blind, for the eye-lids are 
still shut—never opened iu sun or storm ;— 
yet that figure—that which is now, and has 
for years been, an utter and hopeless idiet, 
was ouce a gay, laughing, dancing, singing, 
irl, whose blue eyes seemed full of light, 
whether they looked on carth or heaven, 
the flowers or the stars. I have heard her 
sweetheart—a rational young map,it woukl 
appear—ieapt out upon her suddenly, as 
she was passing through the church-yard 
at night, from behind a tombstone, in a sack 
—which she, having little. time for consid- 
eration, and being naturally superstitious, 
supposed to be a shroud, and the wearer 
thereof, wko was an active stripling of 
sound flesh and blood, a ghost or skeleton, 
allone horrid rattle of bones. The trick 
succeeded farbeyoud tie most sanguine ex- 
pectation of the Tailor who played the 
principal part—and sense, feeling, memory, 
imagination, and reason, were ali felled by 
one blow of fear—ae butcher felleth ox— 
while by one of those mysteries, which nei- 
ther we, nor you, nor any body else, can 
understand, life remained not only unim- 
paired, but even invigorated, and there she 
sits, like a clock wound up to go a certain 
time, the machinery of which being goud, 
has not at all felt the shock that sorely 
cracked the caze, and will work till the 
chain is run down, and then it will tick no 
more ;—Be it that tall, fair, lovely girl, so. 
thin and attenuated, that all wonder she 
can walk by herself—that she is not blown 
away even by the gentle summer breeze 
that woos the liectic of her cheek—dying as 
all see—and none better than her poor old 
mother—and yct herself thoughtless of the 
coming doom, and cheerful as a nest-buiid- 
ing bird. Her lover—too deep in despair 
to be betrayed into tears—as he carries her 
to her couch, each successive day feels the 
dear and dreadful burden lighter and lighter 
in hisarms. Small strength will it need to 
support her bier! The coffin, as if empty, 
willbe lowered unfelt by the hands, that 
hold those rueful cords, into the grave ! 

In mercy to our readers and ourselves, 
we shall endeavor to prevent ourselves from 
pursuing this argument any farther—and 
perhaps quite enough has been said to show, 
that Dr. Kitchiner’s assertion, that persons 
who live in the country have firmer health 
and finer spirits than the inhabitants of 
towns—is exceedingly problematical. But 
even admitting the fact to be as the Doctor 
has stated it, we do not think he has attrib- 
uted the phenomenon to the right cause. 
He attributes it to “their enjoying plenty of 
sound sleep.” ‘The worthy Doctor is en- 
tirely out in thisconjecture. The working 
classes—in the country—enjoy, we don’t 
doubt it, sound sleep—but not ‘plenty of it. 
They have but a short allowance of sleep ; 
and whether it be sovad, or not, depends 
chiefly on themselves, while as ta the 
noises in towns and cities, they are nothing 
to what one hears in the country—uniess, 
indeed, you perversely prefer private lodg- 
ings at a pewterer’s. Did we wish to be 
personal, we could name a single waterfall, 
that, even in dry weather, keeps all the 
visiters from town awake within u circle of 
six miles diameter ; and in wet weather, 
not only keeps them all awake, but im- 
presses them with a constantly recurring 
conviction during the hours of night, that 
there is something seriously amiss about 
the foundation of the river, and that the 
whole parish is about to be overflowed, up 
to the battlementsof the old castle that 
overlooks the linn. Then, on another point, 
we sre certain—nemely, that sural thunder 
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is many hundred times more powerful than 
villatic. London’ porter is above admira- 
tiun—but London, thunder belaw coutempt. 
An ordinary hackney-coach beats it hollow. 
But,my faith! a thunder-stormin the coun- 
try—especially if it be mountainous, with a 
few fiae Woods and Forests, makes you in- 
evitably think of that land from whose 
bourne no travelles returns—and even our 
town readers will acknowledge that coun- 
try thunder much more frequently proves 
mortal than the thunder you meet with in 
cities. In the country few thunder-storms 
are cqntented to pass over without killing 
at least one horse, some milch-kine, half-a- 
dozen sucking pigs or turkies, an old we- 
man or two, perhaps the Minister of the 
parish, a man about forty, name unknown, 
and & nursing mother at the ingle, the child 
escaping with singed eyebrows, and a sin- 


gular black inark on one of its great toes. 


We say nothing of the numbers stupified, 
who awake the day after, as from a dream, 
with strange pains in their heads, and not 
altogether sure nbout the names or counte- 
nances of the somewhat unaccountable 
people whom they see variously employed 
about the premises—and making themselves 
‘pretty much at home. Iu towns, not one 
thunder-storm in fifty that performs an ex- 
plot more magnanimous than knocking 
down an old wife from a chimney-top— 
singeing a pair of worsted stockings that, 
knit in an ill-stare’d hour, when the sun 
had entered Aries, had been hung out to a: 
on a live in the back-yard or garden, as it 
is called—or cutting a few inches off the 
tailof an old whig weather-cock that had 
been pecking the eyes out of all the airts 
the wind can blaw, greedy of some still 
higher preferment, 





A JAMAICA CLERK. 

We come now, in our necessarily super- 
ficial examination of the volume, to that 
numerous class of Europeans, the future 
planters of the island, who go out to seck 
for employment as “ Book-keepers.” After 
sleeping in a littl moveable wooden apart- 
tent, without glass in the window, and on 
a bed stuffed with plaintain leaves, the hero 
goes to his employment in the morning. nt 
the first dawn of day. After a catalogue 
raisonnee of the negroes from the overseer, 
coupled with a repetition of the West In- 
dian proverb, “ Whenever you see a black 
face you see a thief;” he is left alone in the 
sugar-boiling house, where he receives the 
congratulations of each of the slaves in 
succession, who declares that he is “ Lappy 
to see him massa, and him hopes that massa 
will lib long on Water Melon Valley.“ 
Here he discovers that the book he is to 
keep is a board a few inches square, drilled 
with small holes, and that his pen is a peg, 
which he advances from hole tu hole to 
mark the number of coolers, or q@antity of 
sugar made inaday. “ Throughout the 
day, the overseer did vot forget him, for he 
received for breakfust a jug of coffee, a cou- 
ple of herrings, and the same number of 
plantains. Dinuer in like‘inanner was sent, 
consisting of soup, roast beef, yams, and 
ptantains, with a jug full of grog, and for 
supper, a-plate of what remained after din- 
her, With a plantain or two. He had scarce- 
ly finished his evening meal,when the over- 
seer entered, who having examined the 
proceedings of the day, and counted the 
number of holes the peg had passed 
through, he desired Marly to lock the door 
after him, and put the key in his pocket. 
He also cautioned him io an especial man- 
ner, to lay his mattress over the gutter 
through which the water used in cleaning 
the receivers ran out of the house, as 
through it sugar was often conveyed, and 
when he felt drowsy, he might lay himself 
on the mattress and sleep a little -in that 
situation.” 

Unenlivened by any other incident than 
an occasional attempt at theft, attended by 
its usual punishment, the time passes on 
till the conelusion of the sugar season, 
which is signalized by a negro ball,in which 
the floggers and floggees take part. “ Next 
morning, before day breke, the firing or 
smacking of the driver’s whip awakened 
Marly, when he started from his pillow. 
Having, overnight, partially received hie 
instructions in the new branch of his du- 
ties, be instantly proceeded to the fold, in 
which the cattle were penned during the 
night. He counted them as they were 
driven out, to the number.of about one hun- 
dred and eighty oxen and mules, and then 
trudged to the field, where he arrived at 
the same time with the most early of the 
negroes. The gang, to which he belonged, 
consisted of between fifty and sixty, with a 
driver named Hampden, called the second 
gang, while in the first there were between 
eighty and ninety. After remaining for two 
hours seeing them at work, he left the field 
for breakfast, and having received it, he 
went to the hot-house or hospital. From 
the medicine shop therein he made up the 
prescriptions which had been written by 
the surgeon who had charge of the health 
of the estate, at the time when he made his 
morning’s visit. This done, he saw Ram- 
bler, the negro doetor, administer them. 

“ Leaving the hot-house, he was accost- 
ed by the negro woman who had charge of 
the poultry, for an allowance of Indian corn 
for her feathered tribe, and after having 
satisfied her, he put the key of the corn- 
loft in his pocket, and went to attend the 
negroes. 

“ On going fo the field, the cooke of the 
gang followed him with breakfast for the 
people; and, on their arrival, the driver 
fired his whip as a signal for work to stop,— 
a signal which was instantly obeyed. The 
breakfast conld scarcely be said to be sump- 
tuous, for the most of them had only a few 
boiled plantains, with a herring, while oth- 
ers had only a piece of yam, with a iittle 
lime juice and vegetsble pepper sauce. 
During the half hour allowed for this re- 
past, Marly had no employment, but, at the 
expiry of the stated period, he gave the 
hint to the driver, who again fired his whip, 
and the negroes took their places in line. 
They were employed cleaning a cane plot, 
that is, hoeing up the weeds, stripping off 
the under leaves or field trash, and soften- 
ing the earth and refuse or field trash at the 
roots of the plants.” 

He is next ordered to “ keep the rat-book, 
end see that Homer brings in six rats each 
day, and, when they are brought in, bave 
the tailscut from them. Ifhe fails to do so, 
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report. Give him his bat full of cere every 
dey, and, after it is grinded, see KR boiled 
and the dogs eat it.” 

These were important transactions in 
more senses than one, for the negroes are 
very fond of eating rats, as well as cats. 
Again:—“ As we grow only a certain quan- 
tity of Indian corn, be spacing of it, and 
give Cleopatra, for the poultry'tch day, 
only her basket full of it unghelled. When 
you come from the field at night, go and see 
Columbus put the cattle into the fren ; keep 
tally of their number, but you will be pat 
to little trouble in this respect, fer Colum- 
bus is very attentive. Afterwards see thet 
Bonaparie has brought the sheep and hogs 
to their penus, and that their namber is 
correct, when you will also give bim a bas- 
ket full of corn, which gee the hogs eat, 
otherwise, some of it will be stolen. At 
the same time, take notice that Venus, with 
the pickeniny gang, brings enough of 
oranges for the pigs. When these are not 
in seuson, bid her bring weeds; but the 
Seville orange is so plentiful upon the es- 
tate, that it is probable the sweet orange 
will be ripe before the bitter is led, 
then order her to bring them. ‘when 
you have done this, shut the hat-house, 
taking always carc whee any ars in the 
stocks, that-the lock is fast, for iris yather 
out of repair. And with these vatidd in- 
structions, Marly left the buckra house.” - 

These are the principal duties of a book- 
keeper, and his greatest virtue is watchful- 
ness. A knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing are not essential, for one who was igno- 
rant of both is described os being a super- 
excellent book-keeper. “He lad lost an 
eye somehow or other, the wantof which 
he supplied with a glass one, whence orig- 
inated his superiority, for when he was 
awake, he was in the habit of placing his 
hand over his superficial eye ; but when he 
went to sleep in his chair in the boiling 
house, he uniformly covered his secing eye, 
leaving the other open and uncovered. 
Tiia caused the negroes, wko are altogeth- 
er ignorant of fictitious eyes, to say, ‘Dat 
damn cunning buckra, for him one cye 
sleeps, while toder keeps spell.” ~ 


SMYRNA. 

A steep passage from the town leads to 
the castle ef Smyrna, on the summit of 
Mount Paogus at ita rear ; its remains pre- 
sent little more than a ruinous wall encir- 
cling its court-yards, and the remains of 
dilapidated buildings covering an immense 
space of ground. ‘The criginal structure, 
inassive remains of which are still to be 
traced, is said to have been the work of 
Alexander ; but the modern building owes 
its origin to John Angelus Comnenus, about 
the year 1220. Neur the gate by which we 
entered lies a colfoseal bend, suid by some 
to be that of the Amazon Smyrna, by others 
of Apollo ; but no remnants by which to aid 
recognition or trace beauty now retain. 
This hill is said to bave been the scene of 
the Martyrdom of St Polycarp, who was 
born at Smyrna during the ‘reiga of Nero, 
created bishop of his native city by St. John, 
and supposed to he the * Angel of Smyrna,” 
to whom the epistle in the 2d chapter of 
the Revelutionsisdirected. He waa burnt 
(ut ture by wild beaats) om condition sage, iss 
the amphitheatre, during the persecution of 
‘the Christians, A. D. 169, by Marcus Aureli- 
ua, and his tomb is said to have been long 
frequented on the summit of the mountain ; 
but no traces of it are now to be found, and 
even the fact of this being the scene’ of his 
martyrdom isdoubted. The view from the 
walls of castle is splendid in the extreme, 
extending over a suberb country as far as 
the eve can reach, und taking in at one 
glance the hills of Erythre, the waters of 
the distant bay, the course of the Hermus, 
and the country stretching up to Kassaha 
and Mouut Sipylus.. Our retuftn was 
through the Turkish cemetery, which is 
situated nearly atthe top of the hill: it is 
marked by peculiar neatness rather-than by 
greatextent, and its groves of lonely cypress- 
es each at the head of its marble turbaned. 
tomb, produce an effect of melancholy sad- 
ness and repose, much more affecting than 
the gaudy monuments and frippery deco- 
rations of Pere la Chaise, or the storied utn 
and animated bust” of Westminster und 
Sania Croce. It is in these spots that ove 
teels truly in the East, where all around 
reigns the stillness of death, and the only 
gaudy objects to alture the eye are the calm 
cloudless heaven and the glittering sea, 
where the hum of the bee amid the thyme 
covered graves, and the stately waving of 
the funeral -cypresses, alone distarh the sol- 
litary griefof the mourners, who frequent 
them, and who are seen in melancholy 
‘groups seated in tears beside some fresh- 
made grave, or watering with friendly hand 
tre flowers which spring above some earli- 
ertenant of the tomb. These scenes, too, 
afford another proof of the superior gentie- 
ness of heart and fervent affection of wo- 
man. It is seldom they are visited by men, 
and [ never remember to have entered one 
of them without seeing some sorrowing fe- 
male seated by the greeu mound or marbie 
shrine, which sheltered some! otice loved 
and still dearly cherished being, to whom 
she fancied she had already bade en eternal’ 
farewell, the precepts of her religjow debar- 
ring her from any hope of a re-uiion, in 
another world with those on whom the 
portals of the tomb had closed inthis. Nor 
are the Turks by any means divested of do- 
mestie affection either ; but national custom 
and a fostered feeling of male superiority 
have taught them that it isuamanly tomake 
& womanish display of sentiment. With 
a Greek, who seems to copy all the gaudy 
exterior without the solid virtues of the 
Mussulmen, this idea of male auperiority 
surmounts every suggestion of love or lasi. 
ing attachment. Osmaniee teaches 
the inferiority of woman in avether world, 
yet grants her her due sphere in this; the 
Greek, on the contrary, inflicts present de- 
gradation, as if inculcating submiseion here 
as the purchase of happiness hereafter 3 
with — it is an * — - with 
the other a tyrannical theory of t : 
Ihave frequently heard even the Hydriots 
talk in rapture of their little. cons, praise 
them as blooming cupids, and boast of the 
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s ha occas 
too, Captain Hawiitun, of H. M.S. Uy. | 
brian, the well kuown friend ofthe Grech» 
has heen solicite.}, during posiods of urca: 
ning danget, to reteive the sons of the chiefs 
on board his vessel for protection, whilst ihe 
daughters and wives were lett to awaif 
their fate amongst theluasber of tre hogs: 

Ju ike manner, whilst imitating in ieee 
important matters the custome of their mae- 
ters, the Greek almost invariably aves 
the substance for the shadow, Hie etme 
bossed and richly-gilded pistoleare aptendid 
only in the stock, the barrel and other i\n- 
portant items being generally worthiese § 
the hilt of his sabre is often set with jewels, 
whilstthe blade is gnawed with rust ; the 
light flowing dresses of the Masanhnen, 69 


‘admirably combining grace with cotivenie 


ence, are rejected by the Greek, smce whey 
cannot bo covered with lacing and guides 
braid like hie tight and inelegant jacket § 
and the cool silken sash, which confined 
the garments of the Turk without adding tes 
the oppressive heat of the climate, is la 
aside for the hard leathern pistol belt of Af? 
bavia, which admits of more ornament, bus 
at the same time keeps the wearer in a (6 
ver of heat. 
the list of the thousand instances in whi 
the spirit of imitation has made him grary 
merely at the glaring-and more. ; 
points of the Mussulinan character, wh 

by caprice or contempt he rejects the solid 
advantages it may possess. Taken en 

the Turks are the finest-looking race 
neninthe world : theiroval heads, arching 
browa, jetty eyes, and aquiline noses, theif’ 
lofty figures and stately mien, are all set off 
to full advantage by their aniple rohes and 
graceful turbans; all is ease and proportion? 
about a Turk; there are ne angles of 
straight lines in his features of person ; itt 
ull we fiud the pure curve of nauly beauty 
and majestic grace. It’ is inconceivable 
whata miserable figure an Englishman or 
a0 European mukes beside hin; his black 
unmenning hat, harlequin pantaloons, and 
straight cut coat, (which will one day puz- 
zle thoee of posterity who shai? be antiquas 
ties in costuine,) contrast so villainous 
with the picturesque head-drets, amp 
trowsers, and floating pelisse of the Otto- 
man, whitst his glossy beard flings comempé 
on the effeminate cliin of the clipped and 
docked European. His-arms, for “in the 
East all arm,” usually consist of a puir of 
superbly chascd pistols, stuck in a silkew 
sash; a yataghan, with a jewelled handle § 
a larger and more clumsy knite, called » 
hanjar, aud a ‘cymetar swinging in a ecab- 
bard, covered with green or crimson velvety 
(as the owner, being an Ennir or otherwise, 
is entitled to cafry it,) and ornamented with 
bosses of gohi. ‘The latter is, in geveraly 
the most iinportant and valuable porti 
of his arms, or even of his property. 
have seen some blades which were vuined 
at 200 or 300 dollure, and many ere said to 
be worth triple that sum; they all retatm 
the name of Damascus, though if 14 by ue 
means likely that they have been manufuce 
tured there. The twisting and intermiug- 
ling of the fibres of the metal are Considor- 
ed as the tests of excellence, byt } hase 
never scen any possessed of the perfume 
said to be incoporated with the steel in the 
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Errects oy Hoaticusrers. There i 
scarcely a vegetable which we at present 
employ that enn be found growing ueturat- 
ly. Buffon etates that our wheat is « fueti- 
tious produetion, raised to its present coa- 
cition by the art of agriculture. Rice, rye 
barley, or even vats, are not to be fo 
wild, that is to say, growing naturally, ie 
any part of the earth, but have been al 
by the industry of mankind, from plants tet 
now resembling them even in sucha degreé 
as to enable usto recognize their rele tionse 
The acrid and disagreable apium 
has been thus transformed into delicivnd 
celery ; and the coleworl, a plant of scanty 
leaves, not weighing altogether, half aw 
ounce, has been improved into cabbage, 
whose leaves alone weigh many of 
into tht cauliffower of considerable diniens 
sions, being only the embryo of'a few beds, 
which, in their natura? state,would uot have 
weighed many grains. The potato, aynitty 
whose introduction hae added many mill- 
ions to our population, derives its origift 
from a small and bitter svot, which grows 
wild in CHili and at Monte Video. 1f tay 
of my readers should be seemtica!l upon the 
subject of such metamorphoses, fet thent 
visit the fairy bowers of horticukaure, and 
they will there perceive that her 
wand hes not only converted the. 
coriaceous covering of the aliuond into 
soft and meling flesh of the peach, bat thats 
by her spells, the sour sloe hae ripened imo 
the delicious plom, and the austere crabof 
our woods into the golden pippin ; that thie, 
again, has been made to sport in 
endless variety,emulating im heanty of forts 
and color, in exuberance of festilits, and 10 
richness of flavor, a rarer prog@ucti 
warmer regions and more propitious 
mates.—[Dr. Paris on Diet.] : 


Iupuptst Cuzat. Among thése charg, 
ed With solici alms in the street, were 
two boys, the elder of whom was de 

charity in Rodney-strect, and dis’ 

ting bills, traded natural wonder f 

end which wenton to describe the youngéef 

as one of the wonders the 
world, having been “ born with his F 

er’s neme, John Wood, in hie right, and the 

year of bis birth, 1817, in hie le eye?’ wc 

casioned, as stated, by the Father's refusing 





be acccraicly discerned. 

is not a singular instance of the 

art and deception, as it no doubt 
recollection of etr readers, that an exhibits 
tion of a similar nature took place 
Lundon, and a girt was shown in ene of the 
southern provinces of France at the 


promising manliness, of their infant forms, | i 


whilst their equally lovely daughters or af- 
fectionate wives are never mentioned, or, 
if referred to by an other, dwelt on for a 
moment, egd the conversation turned on 
their sons. On inore tha® ome occasion 
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But it is needicas to prolong 
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time we ever heard such a thing insinuated, and 


_ter)—and does not tell his grief; she is full of 


’ Jhis wife inhales a consumption in the mountain 


, | horthe Western wilds, The Enziish father dies 


religious co'nmunity. 








Bostow. } 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 8, 1828. 








ARTHUR CLENNING. 
As this work has. now been before the public 
some wecks, it is presumed our remarks will not 
e read with much interest ; it shall therefore be 
our endeavor, to make them as short as possible, 
with justice to the work. 

Itis an American work—but it is not a work for 
Americans to be proud of ; for we find nothing new, 
either in the plot or the execution., and from its 
great length,(a universal faultin modern love stories) 
it is certainly a commendable exertion, and an evi- 
dence of a superior portion of patience in any indi- 
vidual, to undertake ‘its perusal. To such as are 
debating in their own minds whether it is better to 
undertake the Herculean task we can say, and 
from experience, that it will operate as snooze- 
catcher, or opiate, very gentle in its operation, but 
very certain ; the reader has nothing to dobutsit still 
and read,—and as there is nothing enlivening in the 
pages, and very little that is absolufely sickening ; 
if it produces any effect, it must be the one we 
have mentioned. 

A detail of the plan may be agreeable. As well 
as our recollection serves, the hero, Arthur Clen- 
ping, leaves the Green Mountains for England, 
ships from:thence for New South Wales, is wreck- 
ed in the South Seas, and thrown upon a volcanic 
island where he picks up oysters and musty ship- 


discovers a young, lovely, and rich female, who 
was a passenger in the same vessel, nearly dead 
beneath a tree ; he also finds: many of the ship- 
stores, takes the kegs and the girl to a naturat 
grotto which he made his habitation, where the 
two live for upwards of a year. Of course they 
‘both fall in love, but he feels beneath her, she be- 
ing English, and he being a Yankee—(the first 


‘we believeit to be a libel upon our Yankee cifarac- 


maiden modesty and cannot confess,—they do not, 
however, “ pine away and die,” but, while she is 
lavish of her fondness, and throwing every possible 
impediment in his way, he is so insufferably stupid 
as not to be able to understand the interesting state 
ofher heart—(another libel upon the Yankees)—and 
builds a boat, with the intention of carrying her to 
her friends. A little sea-sickness, however, cures 
his romantie backwardness, and a flash of lightning 
drives out the ‘ mutual declarations,” like the 
cork from a beer bottle. Their delicacy cuts queer 
capers in their heads, but a severe thunder shower 
‘weakens it to such a degree, that they conclude it 
Lest to return and put a good face on the matter. 
Soca after their return Arthur saves a six-foot-two- 
inch “ Savagess” from the carving-knives and 
teeth of her masticating foes, and with her for a 
witness, Arthur Clenning and Augusta Wellinan, 
‘were made man and wife ;— . 
the lone shore were plighted 
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Their hearts. 
* * * * * * 

Their priest was solitude, and they were wed. 
Io the course of a year, hero, heroine, a daughter, 
and the “ Savagess” decamp, and after living in 
London, “ as poor as a churchmouse,” a good-na- 
tured anonymous friend pays their debts—would 
that such things happened in real life—and they 
finatly reach the native village of Arthur, on the 
Green Mountains. He wassuccessivelydignified with 
the offices of Postmaster and Justice of the Peace, 


‘breezes, and they again take'up their line of march 


Jeaving a large property to thie, his only daughter, 
and when the book ends they are worth an immense 
fortune, and Arthur has some prospect of going to 
Congress ;—incidents ehough for fifty pages—but 
anthor has given ovtts—-- -F tts ers -of: 
Yeing attenuated, and has,—with the help of a 
quarrel.or sa about roasting potatoes, or the best 
method of concocting soups, and one or two other 
anatters of equal importance and novelty,—spread 
‘them over nearly four hundred pages. ; 

Arthur Clenning is a Yankee hoy, who, like bis 
countrymen, has an inquisitive disposition, and a 
desire to see the world ; he is a genius, a favorite 
of ail the girls, arid of the parson,—but a lad-of good 
principles and disposition, and very religiously in- 
clined; for we are told that he “besieged Heaven” 
with his prayers, which we imagine no person 
“would do, who was moderate in his desires and an- 
“dcipations, or who thought he stood as good a chance 
es his neighbors in the general distribution. 

In the course ot the work we have occasional 
gleams of. quaintness, which, while they show an 
“ability to.do better, only make the remainder of the 
work: more tedious by comparison. 





_ UNITARIANISM. 

Ig the Connecticat Herald we observe an arti- 
‘cle, which appears asa communication, first un- 
der the editorial head, attacking Unitarians, for 


- politich! purposes. We are not about to defend the 


form of faith adopted by that sect, for it is under-- 
stood and ha: gone abroad with a quickening influ- 
‘ence over our land, but we must express our deep 
— „at the subject of religion is thus dragged 

to take a part, and to share.in the degradation 
‘produced by angry political contention. The wri- 
ter says of Unitarians :' 

The i i , 
— ——— 
aunity, and carefully concealed their hostility to the 
doctrines of the Cross, Me they had gathered 


strength enough to resist the shock, which such an 
atowal could not fail to ’ 


tl thane te New Encand fe po 
‘ants the. is ip Ww ° ubli 
cation of eter eomontonee which bad been * 

carried on between American Unitarians and 


eir brethren abroad, gave the first serious alarm 


tothe religious public, and convinced them that 
there was, 


pe yg ey 
the rol = of op ancestors, and to * its 
dessors ofthe anchor of their hopes.” * 
The charge implied in this paragraph is, that 
Unitarians endeavored to propagate false doctrines, 
for the purpose of condemning true religion, by in- 
sidious means and under false pretences. The 
bare statement of the charge is enough to disgust 
any honest mind. The Unitarians were not always 
a powerful sect. When the bold spirits of the refor- 


’ mation opposed the doctrines so long and so exclu- 


sively maintained by the church of Rome, it was 
scarcely tobe expected that they should discover 
atonce all the erroneous notions, that had come 
- down from the dark ages; and they retained, as 
good men have thought since, many errors as fatal 
to correct thought and true piety, as those which 
they opposed ; and their doctrines spread unitedly 
“and firmly th the reformed church. In sub- 
sequent time retigious errors were perceived, 
and aot mach more than twenty years since, were 
. boldly and openly promulgated, in New England. 
Trath has gradually prevailed, not by secret labors, 
but by bold efforts, and it may pow ‘be said, that 
Unitarianism is preferred by a large portion of the 


Are Unitarians so immoral, so irreligious, that a 
candidate should be shunned because he came from 
their ranks? Are their tenets su vile that a man 
canact be trusted in political affairs because he be- 



























































bread for a subsistence ; in due course of time he | W 
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leves them ? Are they to be proscribed, from of- intimate. He laid a wager that he would compe! 


fices of trust and honor, because they cannot 
think, on certain disputed points, like the editor 
of the Herald? A bad man sheuld be proscribed 
and abhored, let him belong to what sect he may ; 
but the crime of religious faith should not be charg- 
ed against any man, who is unexceptionable in 
regard to honesty and talents. We therefore think, 
without pretending to decide which is the most in- 
fluenced by piety, Adams or Jackson, that such 
exportations as the following, deserve the sever- 
est reprobation. 

“To Christians of alldenominations, who believe 
in the divinity of the crucified Saviour, and trust 
in the efficacy of his ample atonement for their 
hopes ofa blessed immortality beyond the grave, 
it will'soon become a question to be decided by 
their consciences, whether they can, consistent! 
with theirduty or their feelings as Christians, 
by their votes, to sust:.in in the highest office in our | 

ernment one whoopenly denies the Divinity of 
their Lord and master.” 


We do not know this Editor, but we detest that 
bigoted spirit, which will magnify a slight differ- 
ence of opinion into a crime. Even the success of 
the Unitarian Charch at Washington is said to be 
attributable to Adams, and for this he must be de- 
prived of office! Let those who would oppose 
Adams on such ground show, that Jackson has used 
his influence to build up any church. ee 

* Availing themselves of the opportunity whic 

tof John 
goon occurred, by the Pate, « Vali " 3 arch 
e ci 
ashington. As ne ee well be expected, a aot: 
‘built up in the capital of the United States, under 
the of so high an officer in the govern- 
tashionable ; 


ment, soda the place of resort ; 
apé it'was not jong before its influence was feit, in 
the appointment of a Unitarian Clergyman to be the 


of Congress. About this period, by the 
influence (as it was stated at the time) of Henry 
Clay; who had, doubtless, become a proselyte of the 
new eect at Washington, a Unitarian was appointed 
to the Presidency fo the University of Kentucky. 
With two powerful seminaries, at the east and at 
the west, and with a flourishing church at the seat 
of government, under the patronage of the present 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, it ‘cannot be 
curprising to any reflecting mind that they should 
have been active and successful in spreading their 
baneful doctrines through the country. Even the 
peaceful Friends, who for centuries have pursued 
the even tenor of their way, unaffected by the con- 
tentions which have disturbed the repose of other 
denominations, have recently been thrown into a 
state of disunion and schism, by the introduction of 
Unitarianism among them.” 


- The whole course of these remarks exhibits any 
thing but a religious temper; and the last remark 
is absolutely false. The Friends are divided, be- 
cause Anna Braithwaite and others preach up the 
repulsive doctrines of Calvinism, and endeavor to 
exclude Unitarians, who have ever been a large 
portion of the Society, from the rights of Christiani- 
ty. The Unitarians remain fign ; and the Ortho- 
dox have seceded. This is is the effect of Ortho- 
doxy ; and those who preach its harsh doctrines 
must have a fearful account to settle. 








ANECDOTES. 

The following anecdotes were related to us by a 
nephew of Doctor Walcott, now resident in this 
city, who was knowing tothe circumstances. We 
transcribe them with great pleasure, as they have 
not been published, and serve to throw additional 
light on the character of that great man. 

When the Doctor, better known as Peter Pindar, 
was very old, he had lost the sight of one eye en- 
tirely and the other wus nearly obscured, by 
cataracts ; and a surgeon of considerable eminence, 
repeatedly urged him to submit to the operation of 
couching.. The Doctor asked his nephew, what 
he “would advise. “Oh! Doctor,” said he, “at 
your time of life, 1 would not think of undergoing 
so uncertain and painful an operation.” The Doc- 
tor eppeared to coincide, but a few days aiterwards, 
this gentleman catled in, and found the Doctor 
with ah waund bic head, writhing and g:0an- 
ing in great agony. “ For Heaven’s sake, Doctor, 
what is the matter”? ‘“ Oh! don’t you think, that 
Surgeon has been here and poked my eye out !” 

“ Js it possible that you consented to an operation ?” 
“ Yes, he persuaded me to have « trial made upon 
my worsteye ; but either I moved, or the in‘tru- 
ment slipped, and he thrust it through, so as to let 


| out all the fluids.” Without any impatience or 


complaining he endured the pain, andonly express- 
ed any thing like acrimony, when the Surgeon call- 
ed again and requested liberty to operate upon the 
remaining eye—at this demand he exclaimed with 
a voice of thunder—* No, sir, a farthing rush-light 
is better than no light al all.” 

When the Doctor’s last hour drew nigh, he was 
sensible of its approach, though it is remarkable 
that his faculties should have been so little impair- 
ed by disease and extreme age. In the moment of 
death, while exercised with the pangs of dissolu- 
tion, he rose upin bed, and the nurse in attendance, 
not aware of his situation, attempted to bathe and 
wash his face. ‘ Oh!” saidhe, with a groan, “ do 
not disturb me—they will take me in Heaven as 
quick with ‘a’ dirty faee as a clean one.” These 
were almost the last words he spake. Even death 
itself could not overcome his propensity to jest. 

The following anecdotes of Beau Brammell, we 
received from the same gentleman. Among all 
‘the jokes and’ tales of this most exquisite of all 
dandies, these have escaped, till now, the inex- 
orable claws of a printer’s devil. 

Going out one day to make a call, he was met on 
the steps by a friend, who was about to pay him a 
visit. “Ah ! Brummell, are you going out ?” 
“ Yes,” said he, “my fellow says I must go.” 
* Where are you going 2” “ Really I don’t know— 
you must ask my fellow, there, he keeps the ac- 
count.” 

Mrs. Thompson, a lady of note in the ton, once 
gave a great fete to the nobility, to which she con- 
cluded not to invite Brummeli—but he determin- 
ed not to be cut, and said, that “ he, would attend 
even without.an invitation.” This declaration 
eume to theknowledge of the lady, and she de- 
termined t0 meet him, and prevent his entrance. 
Accorgitigly; when his name was passed, like a 
watchword, as was customary, from the door, 
through a long line of servants to the drawing 
room, and’ Mrs. Thompson heard the cry—* Mr. 
Brummel,” “ Mr. Brummell,” “ Mr. Brummell,” 
she stepped to the door of the room and said, as he 
approached, “ Really, sir, 1 am not aware what has 
produced me the honor of your company !”” Not at 
all daunted with this unexpected rebuff, the King 
ot Dandies, replied “ Nor I neither, madam—some 
mistake of my fellow’s I suppose—he told me, that 
I must visit somebody in this neighborhood, a Mrs. 
Thompson,or Johnson, or some such vulgar name :” 
on which he turned on his hee! and left the house. 

At another time he was dining with an immense 
company, when there were not enough of the 
three-pronged silver forks, which were fashionable 
in high life, and a few steel ones with two prongs 
were used to supply the deticiency, one of these 
unluckily fell to the It of Brummell, who examin- 


and then called out to a servant at the opposite side 
of the room, holding up the obnoxious fork, “ Fel- 
low; Fellow, do you take me fora hay-maker ?” 
Such was the man who exercised a despotic sway 
| over the fashionable world. ‘ . 


The story is old, about his cutting the Prince | he 4 


' Regent, now King of England, with whom he was 
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skunk-cabbage. There are faint sounds abroad, of 
tired children, and —— reapers, and 
kine that bellow submissively for lack of breath. 
A red nose shoots over the wall, ands flaming vis- 
age, and a shiny. There is much rolling up of 
sleeves, and feeding of the process of perspiration 
by the aid of switchell. Now the broad glare of 
the brassy heavens falls plumply upon 
spread hay, driving up its fragrance in steamy pal- 
pability upon the still and yellow air. The mow- 
ers have sprawled themselves upon the rivulet’s 
, o’er-canopied with drooping willows , and 
the * is rioting u the adipose luxuries 
ot their raddy and dissolving cheeks, relaxed in 
sleep, and lost to all the pungencies of this sublu- 
nary state. 
yonder slope, the herbage dared at morn to 
ope its gold and silver flowers ; but now, collaps- 
ed, these gaudy ornaments depend in shame, and 
seek the humbler leaves of green, to serve as para- 
sols against the scrutinizing eye ofday. There is, 
hard by, a cottage, where the matron dozes in her 
rocking chair within the northern door-way, where 
sun-beams do not enter at high noon, and where 
the scented breeze may play, if perchance some 
restless power should wake it into motion. There 
too, at the four-paned casement, panting in the un- 
relenting atdor, lolls the rosy Milchabella, redo- 
lent oſ rustic charms, and eager for the coming 
twilight, when the cattle shall re-enter the gate, 
and their tributary treasures replenish the glisten-" 
ing pail, and down in Apple grove young Slumpkin 
g0 to greet his love ! 
To woo her likewise, and to kiss her also, 
And to look if so be as he couldn’t fell huw ! 

But, turn we tothe city. There the powdery 
‘dust floats ankle high along the scorching streets, 
anon disturbed by hoof of horse or heel of lady fair. 
Now in shaded shops the counters unencum 
ask the kindly brush ; and cits sit moodily in open 
halls, with feeling proofs that here and there ex- 
ists a thing that sticketh closer than a friend—to 
wit, an inner garment in a dog-day broil. And 
porters puff with chests upon their backs, and 
tongues of dogs decline, and kennels do discharge 
strong odours ; and ifa breeze may peradventure 

rin the mall, one cannot wait to catch it, 
lo! the seats are occupied. And now on sunny 
sides of banks and churches fry the creeping pas- 
sengers ; and the kitchen dungeons of our neighbor 
of th’ Exchan exhale a * steam assorted 
and compounded, indicative of ducks, and seeth- 
-ing giblets, and of porklings martyred, and of soups 
allreeking with a terrapin’s quintessence. There’s 
nota broom astir to agitate the ‘atmosphere withal ; 
but yonder flaps a fan of feathery solicitude, urging 
azephyr to mingle with and qualify the sigh of 
Miss Aurelia—while grave grimalkin on the marble 
hearth reclinesin furry quietude and coolness. All 
appetite has flown—'tis vain to turn the spit, and 
vex the cauldron—tor partridge hath no charm, and 
turbot no enticement. The very echoes are de- 
funct, and music hath no power to move the sullen 
air. Notes drop flatly from the suffocated harp, 
and gentle flutes breathe languidly, and master 
any strives for wind to fill his ivory flageolet. 
Now shawls are thrown into oblivion, and gloves 
are worn by halves, and top-coats are abominations, 
and beavers act like burning glasses, baking many 
adish. Such thenis August— 

‘0 ! for the crystal streamlet nigh, 

That flows in some sequeste glade. 





that Prince to ring the bell. And after dinner one 
day, be said familiarly, “‘ George, ring the bell, I 
want some more wine.” The Prince complied, but 
Brummell had gone too far ; and when the servant 
came, the former said, without waiting for the 
commands of the latter, Mr. Brummell’s cnach.” 
The favorite was obliged to depart indisgrace. Af- 
terwards, meeting the Prince, a gentleman, who 
was with Brummell stopped to speak with another 
gentleman, who was walking-with the Prince, and 
after they had separated, Brummell calledout to his 
companion, in a most insulting tone, “ Whois that 
fat fellow, with your friend ?” 

Nobody was proof against his satire ; but when 
his money was gone—an enormous fortune—George 
the fourth, then King, offered him a pension, in 
an obscure tewn in France. 


e out- 





NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Who can tell what a neighbor is? Johnson, with 
the assistance of that princely fellow hight Will. 
Shakspeare, says a neighbor is “a word of civility.” 
Alas, then, how few neighbors are there left in the 
world ; and we imagine Shakspeare himself thought 
the neighborhood of the deer park a disadvantage, 
for he never had a civil word from it or its owner, 
and the same fate has attended every father’s son | 
from that day to this ; we cannot borrow a sheep’s- 
foot for the love borne to our establishment, or on 
account of the love borne to ourselves personally, 
and no longer ago than Sunday week we were con- 
strained to refuse our nearest neighbor the half pint 
of cream we wanted for our own cup of coffee, and 
the crabbed fellow thought us very unneighborly ; 
Vet what were we todo? Coffee witheyt cream 
is Turkish, and we have a mortal abhorrence to a 
long beard or a long pipe ; and a plurality of wives 
is altogether contrary to the notions which were in- 
stilled by our Connecticut grandmother. We kept 
the cream, and the consequence is, that. for our 
sweet tooth we have the reputation of being rather 
a poor neighbor ;—that is, we had rather borrow a 
pound of tea on Sunday evening, than lend our iron 
stew pan. It isthe same with all the world; they 
had all rather borrow than lend: - 

Now it is our felicity to be acquainted in a neigh- 
borhood better disposed than that which sprouts a- 
round our domicil. Not a soul within “ six doors 
off” but dispenses all bis favors and blessings with 
a liberal hand. Thus, for the evening’s amuse- 
ment,we have heard a parrot, kept by an elderly 
maiden lady,—she refused two, a sea captain and a 
soldier,—talk in a lingo not many removes ftom the 
ancient Russian, while immediately upon the left a 
physician’s bell is ringing all the quarters—a sure 
sign he is in good business, and much better than a 
political sign ; opposite is a soda shop, and the con- 
stant noise of the fountain as it gives, with a hearty 
good will, the cooling beverage, is only equalled by 
the agreeable clattering of the tumblers and wine 
glasses in the ladies’ apartment, which a person Jess 
refined than ourselves would most probably say 
was, after all, no better than a more dignified ap- 
pellation for woman’s. These amusements are 
relished with peculiar satisfaction, from the know- 
ledge that a lady and her caughter—a sprout of 
some scandal club hereafter to exist—are constantly 
on the lookout, with the benevolent intention of 
discovering all that passes in the room, that the rest 
of the neighbors who do not happen to be so hap- 
pily located, may not remain in a estate of ignorance 
concerning all the remarkable events which take 
place. But all these neighborly dttractions are a 
state of misery compared with the enjoyment to be 
received from the tuneful voices of sundry bipeds 
whoare ambitious of a sufficient quantity of seience 
to qualify them to become amateurs. Of Wi the 
blessings with which, since the time of Job, any 
neighborhood has been afflicted, sure there. never 
was one like a singing school ; tenor, base, and tre- 
ble, bob-majors and semi-quavers, all are compris- 





EDITORIAL REPLY. ‘ 

George A. Otis, Jr. Esq. has replied to our very 
gentle and soothing remarks with fresh attacks and 
dolorous.wailings. We do not defend the Courier 
nor its conductor against any attacks ; our remarks 
are confined to our own affairs ; for the Galaxy and 
the Courier are as distinct from each other as any 
two papers ia the United States; and though this 
Editor Otis cannot perceive any distinction between 
papers, nor between persons,—for he confounds, 
one of the junior Editors of the Galaxy, with whom 
he held the conversation stated in our last, with 
Mr. Buckingham, to whom he said not a word at 
the time—still, we are aware of a “ pretty essential” 
difference. We can excuse George A. Otis, Jr’ 
Esq. for not knowing any distinction in persons, in 
such perilous times, for even the English language 
is an incomprehensible medley in his brain. 

Editor Otis, Fsq. laments wofully, that be should 
be an object of personal attack, especially “ through 
the columnsof the presses of Mr. Buckingham” ! 
‘Why, in the name of all the dolts ia Christendom, 
does not the fellow hold his tongue? Who attacked 
first? In which paper were hard terms first used, 
** to break us down and destroy our reputation with 
é the public” 2? We do not ask this of the Editor a- 
ed and enjoyed in a single audience granted by the | forecaid, for he cannot state the truth, except by ac- 
ear drums ; “hallelujah!” “forever-and-ever,” and, | cident, but we ask of those who have observed the 
‘to flose the evening’sexercisee—(qu. gymnastical ?) | dispute—and disgraceful enough it is, but we can: 
— Lord dismiss us with .thy blessing,” is yelled | not help it—and they will say, that we neglected to 
and pealed out, as if the humble suppliants were in | notice one attack intended “to break down our 
as bad a condition as the youth called “ Arthur reputation” ; charging us with envy and enmity to 
Clenning,” who “ besieged” Heaven for victuals, |‘an author because we did not approve of his works; 
drink, and pantaloons. and it was not till the serpent had attempted to sting 

Truly, and of a verity, most gentle readers, there | us twice, that we set our foot upon his head ; and 
is nothing’ eo good as a good neighborhood; whether | now forsooth, the reptile writhes and complains 
you wish to borrow a sheep’s-foot or lend a bow! of | that he is abused !_ We had seen his malignant con- 
milk ; whether you are overrun with musical cats, | duct towards the Editor of the Courier, and deter- 
or are on hearing terms with a singing school ; | mined, that we would give no provocation, but, if 
whether your front entrances are besieged with | he attempted the same course towards the Galaxy, 
your neighbor’s children, or whether you quarrel | wo made up our minds to “ commend the ingredi- 
with your brother editors when they attack you ; | ents of his poisoned chalice even to his own lips.” 
whether old residents walk before your doors and | what do we care for his wry faces in swallowing 
are inquisitive about your window-blinds,or wheth- | the potion! He should not mix such doses! Per- 
er new ones how! themselves into your acquaint- 
ance and good graces,—or if you should have all 
these together, “‘ come one, come all,” grow! heast- 
ily, in secret, but openly a serene brow and a 
civil word” are necessary, or you are mo good 
neighbor, and never locate yourself in our neigh- 
borhood. : 


the drug ; and we will plead guilty to a sly trick of 
that kind ; but we have enough left to serve us for 
a year or two if necessary—all at his service if he 
demands it., Let us see of what stuff his reply is 


Mr. Editor George A. Otis, Jr. Esq. gives vent to 
his lamentations in a pathetic paragraph, stating, 
that Mr. Buckingham had poured out through his 
colugnns, lots of hard words upon him the said Edit- 
or. The words first came from him, and we are not 
a little pleased that he finds them hard to eat again. 
It is amusing to see the boy how! as he finds him- 
self knocked ‘down by thé rebounding of his owa 
stone. 

The aforesaid Editor says : 

* Compelled to confess that we were not guilty of 
a wilful talsehood which he had shamefully imput- 
ed to us ; compelJed to allow that he had without 
tacks of a wintry world. However, pleasure is him, he. por oF oe owed | be ittcien ones eo 
only known by contrast, and we can extdure OUT | what he cails sarcasm, the public, Bulings- 
present chilling with more complacency, as wes ase gute.“ 
reminded how sadly we might have been roasted | Corupelled! hey? by what? his threatening sor 
and eaten by big flies, or-drowned ina ftosd;@r | fo h-icck xe down? a new mode of compulsion 
noisome vapors. -Probably, by the time our reed-| truly! But we did confess that Mr. Editor Otis 
ers get this, Mr. Jenks will have the heat of the | was not guilty “of uttering a malicious falsehood” — 
argument on his side, for weathercocks are not up- | we did not consider it maiivious, because we con- 
like women ; none can tell at what time they will | cluded that he did not know the meaning of Jan- 
indicate good humour in the heaven of a purée | guage—but we did not confess that wins! he said 
soul. ~~ | was not false, we now say, that it was a gross anu 

Avucust. Luckily for scribblers, there is now | outrageous falsehood, and if Mr. Otis can prove, 
consecution of mouths with "varying, memes’4o | that he comprehends the import of words and sen- 
that, as the wind shifts, and the seasons chase each | tences, we still say, that he uttered a malicious 
other through the round of time, a theme for medi- | falsehood. We will give him two labels, one shall 
bear the word Fool, which we offered as the most 


tation and an opportunity for the quill are sure te 
enviable, and the other the word Liar, and he may 


be furnished, at least a dozen times per annum. 

Regularly the British monthlys come out with a 
pin either, or both, of them on his back, according 
to his “‘ most excellent fancy.” The affair touch- 


chapter hereon, from January to July, and so on- 

ward to January again, blowing cold hot as the 
hy ing “OUR HOUSE” shall be stated to his entire sat- 
isfaction by and by—at present we can only won- 





Our brother Jenks of the Bulletin, has hit off the 
miseries of Dog-days in his happiest manner ; but, 
unluckily, the article made its appearance’ on an 
afternoon, when we were all shivering with cold; 
when the “ inner garment” was more like an of- 
Sended friend, than one that streketh closer than a 
brother, (érother is the word), and needed to be re- 
pelled from its cold embraces by that warmer 
friend, that is con:monly chafing upon a first ac- 
quaintance, and is used fo protect poor manhood, 
(womanhood can do without it) from the rude at- 


blow! 
case may be—now chilling th ader’s blood and 
shrivelling his nerves with frigid and barren de- 
seri ind anon firing his brain or melting his 
very soul with overheated and su 


c percombustible | der, that the said Otis, Jr. Esq. could have had hu- 
speculations rtaining to mid-summer and dog- - ‘ 
— Ana veal . during a dry time in the wilder. | ™&nity enough to give up the glorious dreams of 


*‘ knocking us down.” Imagine, gentle reader, the 
figure of one of the Editors of the Galaxy prostrate, 
with a bloody nose—a pretty large one too—and 
this Editor Otis, brandishing over our gasping frame, 
his gory fist, and spouting, at the rate of ten knots an 
hour, those remarkable words of the pious and 


l 
ness of poli itis refreshing to get an author’s 
dens nom touching the month of April; and 
ually invigorating, at a period when the sources 
news are frozen u te perceive the tornadoes of 
December rising to dispel charm, at the bidding 
some well: dealer in the black art. 
Thus would an i ; 


Now has arrived the season of cucumbers and | peaceable Richard— 

caloric—of cauliflowers and cholera morbus' There O, may such tears be ever shed 

is a stirring among the haymakers and the grass- For those that the downfall of ovn soves !”’ 

a eee apne 7 maybe ode over the green| We cannot but try to imagine how we should 
— — 5 7 among | have felt, rolling in the dust, and biting the ground, 





beneath the crisped leaf of the as Homer's combatants did of old, if the Editor 


for | folly, that of believi 


haps he will accuse us of infusing a little more of 


aforesaid, had, with one poke, spoilt our phrenology 
and given our blood to refresh the thirsty earth. 
Again he says: 

“ The whole affair we look upon as a contempti- 
ble endeavor of this once convicted libcller, to con- 
sole himself for the mortifications he has eadured 
through our refutations of his statements, by abus- 
ing us.” ° 

This is false. We are obliged to use plain lan- 
guage. He knows, that he began the.affair ; there- 
tore he cannot consider it the “‘ endeavor’ of any 
MAN,—besides, he never refuted any statement of 
ours. He cannot refute any thing, though he may 
deny the truth; and our only source of mortification 
is, that we are compelled to hold intercourse with a 
contemptible fellow, whose weakness is only equal- 
led by his depravity. 

We quote : 

* As to his prating about his being a gentleman, 
and ‘ killing vermin,’ &c. it is certainly farcical.” 
The Editor must look again ; we said nothing a- 
bout “ killing vermin.” Nodesire has ever enter- 
ed our heads to kill him. O,no! by no means; we 
only wish to catch him between our thumb and 
finger as Uncle Toby did the fly, and put bim out at 
the window. It would be barbarous to kill George 
A. Otis, Jr. Esq., especially as he was merciful 
enough not to “ knock us down.” 

He continues : 

‘** He has seized u a_pri i 

theme for public * ——— 
the langnage we used, and the spirit in which we 
spoke. He has turned an attempt at conciliation 
into a new cause for hostility.” 

It might have been an attempt at conciliation 
but we did not think sp, nor do wenew. And if it 
was, does the Editor Otis add to the rest of his 
that he is at liberty to call 
us hard names beforé the public, and shut our 
mouths with a “‘ private meeting?” He learns 
slowly and expensively, who learns only by expe- 





magnificenily arranged by Handel, 








praise to say, that so difficult a ¢ ' — 
| satisfactorily executed. Mrs, Padden * — 
' clear of powerful a voice, sings in a pat all these — 
, fal and pleasing style, which fails nee piktest latituie 
| the audience ; and Mr, Paddon is pened in what isco 
second with great power and ef gre insignificant 
amusing trio, La Mia Dorabelle ; Nigggety batwatrunn’s i 
accompaniment, iv well known to be ame - -eeqry | 
needs no commendation from us, -~ daaghters, ave. 
Though the Halian language is lithe on Ot: ~ * 
among us, yet We can appreciate the aa) — news = 
force of Italian music, for that has the en  irosive . - 
convey sentiment to its admirers, with eau Adem to eat oy 
truth. Fatiguing as many people fiad tesa! Wiekled vers vi ‘ 
needs only to be heard a few times te as — —* 
delight, and excite love and admiratigg | * 2 knew 
glad that this highly talented tamily arg gl, gat best gv". Sere 
Boston, to cultivate the exquisite * Aegina ! “ 
of music in all its branches, “yy mere ee —* 
rer pleasure was much enhanced by fp: Arsinet te bets 
na’sflute, which exhibits a master’spemes For 
— : But in is time forety 
THE STUART EXHIBITION, — We left Jonathan, 
The Gallery of Stuart's Portraits wap quips! threadadle lanes ani 
Monday last. It is truly a splendid qi ~-roads they coul! hi 
Considering its intrinsic interest and ite dine I Mhabitants of all our 











shall be much surprised if it. does * had a primitive abba 
large number of visiters. “ ' ty, whieh thou may 

One thing may be noticed with self, who nay be eal 
artists, viz. the long life of continued pen of ancient tim 





rience. Mr. Otis, we trust, will not again hope to 
plaster over our mouth with the sweet expression, 
‘* I did not come in toknock you down.” This is an 
exact version, and we have not misrepresented a 
title of the conversation. Let Mr. Otis state it, 
as he chooses, it willnotbe difficult for him to re- 
port a very pretty conversation. 

Mr. Editor Otis, in the name of Messrs. Beals & 
Homer, crows mightily over our-acknowledg ment 
that we founded the charge of underselling and 
coaxing on a misapprehension; but it may be found 
that he is a young cock and has not yet learned to 
crow in the right time. We made the acknow]- 
edgement in full, without any qualification, because 
we luve to do ample justice; but as the subject ig 
made a theme for undue exultation and recrimina- 
tion, we will state the whole affair, only suppress- 
ing names which we have no right to use. 

A merchant called at the office of the Courier, 
and requested to have the price of his advertising 
reduced, stating that our neighbors offered to ad- 
vertise at alower rate. In the course of the con- 
versation, he said, that a gentleman, who is sup- 
posed to exercise a great influence over the Ga- 
zette, called upon him, and urged him to give his 
support to the Gazette, as they would serve him 
at a less rate, than usual. A short time after, Mr. 
Homer called upon the same merchant, and re- 
quested the same favor, urging it with considera- 
ble pertinacity and offering to reduce the price ten 
dollars. Both these gentlemen, knowing that the 
merchant wasa supporter ofthe Courier. 

When we made the charge, we supposed, for we 
had a report of the conversation from another per- 
son, that the ofler was made by Mr. Homer, on 
condition that the merchant should leave the Cou- 
rier. Ifthis had been the fact, an indictment could 
have been maintained against him ; but as it was 
not quite so bad, we.werp willing to go for the 
whole, and say, “that we had no right to com- 
plain.” Upon this, the Editor founds, a great ery 
of triumph. We shall leave the public to judge. | 

Coda. This little Editor attacked us. We should 
like to know what he expected to gain by so doing. 
We have crammed his own hard words down his 
editorial throat ; and it isa matter of curiosity, to 
us, what he will gain, by groaning and choaking, 
and making mouths. Public sympathy ? Perhaps 
he may to a certain extent ; for the public are very 
piteous and charitable ; but itis only to a certain 
extent, for they also love decency and justice, and 
it is pleasant to see vileness chastised as long as it 
crawls about and leaves its slimy trail in the way 
of other people. Perhaps Mr. Editor Otis would 
like to know, what we expect to gain by lashing 
him. Hisruin? Not in the least—we will not 
hurt a hair of hishead. Beals & Homer’s? By 
no means. Theyare abundantly punished for any 
little errors—and we are inclined to like: Beals & 
Homer, asin the main very good neighbors and 
worthy men, in spite of some faults—but they are 
abundantly punished, by their unfortunate connex- 
ion with a miserable shadow of an editor, who 
brings contempt upon the profession to which he 
belongs, and makes their paper, as he is himself, 
anuisance insociety. We wisi Beals & Homer 
well; but we cannot avoid injuring them, more or 
less, if they suffer their: paper to be the vehicle of 
George A. Otis Jun. Esquire’s abuse. ; 

We are disgraced by such a contest, as any man 
‘would be disgraced by a personal conflict, in pub- 
lic, with a vagabond: but no gentleman would 
allow a ragged scoundrel to pull the skirts of his 
coat or rail. after him daily, as he walked the 
streets, nor can we suffer George A. Otis Jun. Esq. 
to make malicious, unfounded attacks upon our 
opinions and conduct, whenever he finds it con- 
venient to make a paragraph. With him was the 
attack, and with him be the blame. Whenever he 
chooses to cease from abusing: us, this vile war of 
words will cease to excite the scorn of the pub- 
lic. - 
aie 


CONCERT AT NAHANT. 

Last week we had the pleasure of attending 
Mr. Paddon’s Concert. The passage in the boat 
was rendered interesting and sublime by a severe 
showcr and some tremendous thunder, but the 
weather cleared up and the afternoon and evening 
| were de‘izhtful. The accommouations and enter- 
tainnzent at the Hotel were as usual, excellent ; 
for the house is kept in a style suited to the genteel 
company, who visit and reside there. Ip conse- 
quence of the sudden squall wizich came uf “* 
noon, there werc few visitors from Bostun, but 
the residents at the Hotel were sufficiently num- 
erous nearly to fill the concert room. 

The Concert itself was a delicious treat. Miss 
Gillingham is but a girl, and cannot be expected to 
possess the full, rich tone and splender, which be- 
longs to woman, after, years of arduous effort, still, 
we are well assured, that a short period of practice 
will add that meliowness, which is alone wanting 
to render her the first vocalist in our country. Her 
voice is powerful and of great compass, and her ex- 
ecution uncommonly rapid and peat. Every note 
is touched by her with the peculiar distinctness, 
which is characteristic cf the warblers of nature, 
in even the most difficult passages ; and in duett 
cadenzas, and trills, her intonation and correctness 
are fully equal to Mr. Hana’s flute, which formed 
the accompaniment. We were mostly enchanted 
with the Italian song Sommo Cielo, and the duett 
of Signora Betta, and with the song “ Sucet Bird,” 
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The following heautiſul tines were presented to 
the sughter of General Brown, by a distinguished 
gentleman.—|{ New- Vork Statesman.) 
Lady ! thy wieh ehall have its way, 

1 wake the slumb'ring harp again, 
At thy command—and though the lay 

Be grave—in no unkindly strain. 

Would that its nates, though rude and wild, 
Might soothe a hero's orphan ehild ! 
Thy morn of life, has been o'ercast, 

With sorrow's gloom, and thy young heart 
Mast weep, in meim’ry of the past, 

Of thy loved sire, wDose mortal part, 
Victim of death’s relentless doom, 

Sleeps in the silence of the tomb. 
In mem'ry too, of visions gone, 

Of bopes, that tloomed but to deccive, 
Domestic joys fur ever fown, 

With kindred bearts "tis thine to grieve , 
‘Commingling tears with them to share, 

The egony, thou canst bear. . 

But cheer thee Lady! ’Mid this gloom, 
There breaks upon my visioned sight, 

E’en from the confines of the tomb, 

Where sleeps thy sire—a beam of light : 

The lightt of him whose power to save 
Prevades the darkness of the grave. 

To him in youth’s own accents mild, 

_ Let thy young heart direct its prayer, 
A gallant soldier’s orphan child 

Sues not in vain, fur mercy there. 
Peace to thy bosom, it shall prove 
‘The rich reward of filial love. 

The chivatry, Which graced thy sire, 
A grateful shall proclaim ; 
His orphaa boys shall catch the fire, 
Which gave his name, to deathless fame ; 
Thy widowed parent too, shall feel, 
That He who strikes, hag power to heal. 
Now fare thee well ! That thou may’st know, 
The purest bliss to mortal given, 
And all thine hours serenely flow, 
My fervent prayer ascends to Heaven ; 
A bumble of ring at the shrine, 
. Of sympathy for woes like thine. 
EXTRACTS FROM MR. EVERETT’S ORA- 

TION AT CHARLESTOWN. 

We hear much in our early days of the 
liberty of Greere and Rome ;—« great and 
complicated subject, which this is not the, 
time nor the place to attempt to disen- 
tangle. True itis, that we fiad, in the an- 
nals of both these nations, bright examples 
of publie virtue ;—the record: of faithful 
friends of their fellow men,—of strenuous 
foes of —* at home or abroad ;— 
and ‘admirable precedents of popular 
> strength. But we nowhere find in them 

the account of a populous country, blessed 

with institutions securing the enjoyment 
and transinission of regulated liberty. In 
freedom, as in most other things, the an- 
cient nations, while they made surprising- 
ly near approaches“to the truth, yet for 
want of ‘some one great and .essentinl 
principle or instrument, came utterly sl.ort 
of it, in practice. ‘They had profound and 
elegant scholars, but for want of the art of 
printing, they ceuld not send information 
out among the people, where alone it is of 
clayey in reference to human happiness. 

of them ventured boldly to sea, and 
possessed an aptitude for commerce, yet 
for waut of the mariuer’s compass, they 
could not havigate distant oceans, but 
crept for ages along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. In freedom, they established 
popular institutions in single cities, but for 
want of the representative principle, they 
could not extend these institutions over a 
large and populous country. But, as a 
Jearge and populous country, generally 
speaking, can alone possess strength 
enough for self-defence, thie want was 
Sata!. The freest of their cities, accord- 
ingly, fella prey, sooner or later, to the 
anvading army, either of a foreign tyrant 

or ofa domestic traitor. . 

In this:-way, liberty made no firm pro- 
gress in thé ancient states. It was a specu- 
Jation ofthe philosopher and an experi- 
‘tment of the patrict ; but not a natural 
state of society. The patriota of Greece 
and: Rome had indeed succeeded in en- 
Jightening the public mind, on one of the 
cardinal points of freedom, the necessity 
‘of an elected executive. The name and 
“the office of a king were long esteemed 
‘Mot only something to be rejected, but 
something rude and uncivilized, belong- 

. ing 10 suvage nations, ignorant of the 
rights of man, as understood in. enitivated 
~states. The word tyrant, which originally 
‘meant, no more than gonarch, was soon 
made, by the Greeks, synonitnons with 
oppressor and despot, as it has continued 
ever since. When the first Cesar made 
-his encroachwents on the- liberties of 
Rome, the patriets even of that age, aid 

‘Poast that they had - 
— ** heard their fathers ca ; 
— ——— 
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Tt needs but a glance at the state of Eu- 
rope, iv the beginning of the sixteenth 

\ century, to see, that, notwithstanding the 
revival and diffusion of letters, the progress 
of the reformation, and the. improvement 
of matiners, the tone of the people, in the 
snost enlightened countries, was more ab- 
ject than it had been since the days of the 
Cesars. England was certainly ‘not the 
least free of all the countries: in Enrope, 
but who can paticatly 20 the lan- 
guage with which Henry the VII]. chides, 
and Flizabeth scolds the lords and com- 
gnons of the Parliament of Great-Britain. 

All hope of liberty then seemed lost; in 
Europe all hope was lost: A disastrous 
tern jad heen given to the general move- 

“ment of things; and in the disclosure of 

the fatal secret. of standing armies, the 
future political servitude of man was ap- 
parently decided. 

t achange is destined to come over 
the face of things, as romentic in its ofi- 
gin, as it is wondeFful in its progress. All is 
shot lest ; on the contrary all is saved,at the 

moineut, when allseemed involved in ruin. 
Let me just allude to the incidents, con- 
nected with this change, as they. have 
Jately been described, by an accomplished 

Countryman, now beyond the sea. 

About half a league from the little sea- 
port of Palos, in the province of Audalu- 

‘pia, in Spain, stands a convent dedicated 
tv St. Mary. Sometime in the year 1486, 
“a poor way-faring stranger, accompanied 
Dy a small boy, makes his appearance, on 
‘foot, at the gate of this convent, and @ 
of the porter a little bread and water for his 
child. This friendless stranger is Colum- 
‘bus. Brought up in the hardy pursuit of a 
mariner, with no other rplazation from its 
toils, but that of an occasional service in 
the fleets of kis native country, with the 
Durden of fifty years upon his frame, 
unprotected foreigner mxkes his - suit to 
the ‘haughty sovereigns of Portugal and 
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Spain, Me sella them, that the brqad flat 
earth on which we tread, is round ;—he 
sroposes, with what evens a sacrilegious 
hand, to lif the veil which had hung, from 
the creation of the world, over the floods 
of the ocean ;—bhe promises, by a western 
courae, to reach the eastern shores of Asia, 
—the region of gold, and diamonds, and 
apices ; to extend the sovereignty of Chiris- 
tian kings over realins and nations hither- 
to unapproached and anknown ;—and ul- 
timately to perform a new crusade to the 
holy land, and ransom the sepulchre of our 
Savior, with the new found gold of the 
east. 

Who shall believe the chimerical pre- 
tension ? The learned men examine it, and 
pronounce it futile. ‘The royal pilots have 
ascertained hy their own experience, that 
it is groundless. The priesthood have 
considered it, and have pronounced that 
sentence so terrific where‘ the inquisition 
reigns, that it is a wicked heresy ;—the 


-| common sense, and popular feeling of men, 


have been roused first into disdainful and 
then into indignant exercise, toward a pro- 
ject, which, by a strange new chimera, re- 
presented one half of mankind walking 
with their feet toward the other half. 
Such isthe reception which his proposal 
meets. For a long time, the great cause 
of humanity, depending on the discovery 
of these fair continents, is involved in the 
fortitude, pérseverance, and spirit of the 
solitary stranger, already past the time of 
life, when ‘the pulse of adventure beats full 
and high.’ Ifhe sink beneath the indiffer- 
ence of the great, the sneers of the wise, 
the eninity of the mass, and the persecu- 
tion of a host: of adversaries, high and 
low, and give up the fruitless and thank. 
less purguit of his noble vision, what a hope 
for mankind is blasted! But he does not 
sink. He shukes off his paltry enemies, as 
the lion shakes the dew-drops from his 
mane. That consciousness of motive and 
of strength, which always supports the 
man who is worthy to be supported, sus- 
tains him in his hour of trial; and at length, 
after “years of expectation, importunity, 
and hupe deferre:, he launches forth upon 
the unknown :deep, to discover a uew 
world, under the patronage of Ferdinand 
aod Isabella. 
The patronage of Ferdinand and isabel- 
la!—Let us dwell for o moment ov the 
auspices under which our country was 
brought to light. ‘The patronage of Fer- 
dinavd and Isabella! Yes, doubtiess, they 
have fitted out a convoy, worthy the noble 
temper of the man, and the gallantry of kis 
project. Convinced at !ength, that it is no 
daydream of 2 heated visionary, the for- 
tunate sovereigns of Castile and Arragon, 
returuing from their triumph over the last 
of the Moors, and putting @ victorious 
close toa war of seven centuries’ dura- 
tion, have no doubt prepared an expedi- 
tion of well appointed magnificence, to go 
out upan this splendid search for other 
worlds. They bave made ready no doubt, 
their proudest galleon, to waft: the heroic 
adventurer upon his path of glory, with a 
whole armada of kindied spirits, to share 
his toils and honors. 
Alas, from his ancient resort of Palos? 
which he first approached as a menidicant, 
—in three frail barks, of which two were | 
without decke,—the great diseoverer of 
America sails forth on the first voyage 
across the unexplored waters. Such is the 
patronage of kings. A few years pass by ; 
he diseovers a new hemisphore ; the wild- 
est.of his visions fade into insignificance, 
before the reality of their fulfilment ; he 
finds a pew world for Castile and Leon, 
and comes back to Spain, loaded with iron 
fetters. Republics, itis-eaid, are ungrate- 
ful s—such are the rewards of monarchs. 
With this hambi!e instrumentality, did it 
please Providence to prepare tie theatre 
for those events, by which a new dispensa- 
tion of liberty was to be communitated to 
man. But much is yet to trauspire, before 
even the coinmencement can be made, in 
the establishment of those institutions, by 
which this great object in human happi- 
ness was to be effected. Tie discovery of 
Americahad taken place under the auspices 
of the government must disposed for mari- 
time adventure, and best enabled to extend 
a belping arm, such as it was, to the en- 
terprise of the great discoverer. But it 
was hot from the same quarter, that the 
elements of liberty could be derived, to be 
introduced, expanded, and reared in the 
new world. Causes, upon which I need 
not dwell, ntade it impossible, that the 
great political reform should go forth from 
Spain. For this object, a new train of ig- 
cidents, was preparing in another quarter. 
The only real advances whieh inddern 
Europe had made in freedom, had been 
made in England. The cause of Jiberty 
in that country wes persecuted, was sub- 
dued ; but not annihilated, nor trampled 
out of being. Out of the ‘choicest of its 
suffering champions, were coliccted the 
brave banda of emigrants, who first went 
outon the second, the more,precious voy- 
age of discovery of a land, where liberty 
and its consequent blessings, might be es- 
tablished. sce *— 


_. Fellow-Citizens, the eventful pages in 
the volute of human fortune, are opening 
‘upon os, With sublime rapidity of succes- 
gion. Tt'istwo hundred years this sun.- 
mer, sinee a few of the party, whe in L 
‘commenced, in Salem, the first settlement 
of Massachusetts, were sent by Governor 
Endicott, to explore the spot, where we 
stand. They found that one pioneer, of 
the name of Walford, had gone before 
them, in the march of civilization, and had 
planted himself among the numerous and 
warlike saveges in this quarter. From 
them, the native lords of the soil, these 
firat hardy adventurers derived their title 
to the lands, on which they settled ; and 
by the arts of civilization and peace, open- 
ed the way for the main body of the 
colonists of Mussachusette, under Govern- 
or Winthrop, who two years afterwards, 
by a coincidence with you will think 
worth naming, strived in Mystic River,and 
pitched his patriarchal tent, on Ten Hilts, 
upon the seventeenth day of June, 1630. 
Massachusetts, at that moment, consisted 
of six huts at Salem, end one at this place. 
ft eeems but a span of time, as the mind 

over it. A venerable individual is 
living, at the seat of the first settlement, 
whose life covers one half of the entire 
period: but what a destiny has been un- 
folded before our country '—what events 
have crowded your annals !—wheé scenes 
of thrilling interest and eternal glory have 
signalized the very spot where we stand ! 
~ Ju that unceasing marclrof things, which 
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meo to perform their part on the stage of 
life, we at length are summoned to appear. 
Our fathers have passed theis hour of visi- 
tation ; how worthily, let the growth and 
prosperity of our happy land, and the se- 
curity of our firesides, attest. Or if this 
appeal be too weak to mecve us, let the 
eloquent silence of yonder venerated 
heights,—let the column, which is there 
rising in simple majesty, recall their vener- 
ated forms, us they toiled, in the hasty 
trenches, through the dreary watches of 
that night of expectation, heaving up the 
sods, where they lay in peace atid in honor, 
ere the following sun had set. The turn 
bas come to us. ‘The trial of adversity 
was theirs: the trial of prosperity is ours. 
Let us meet it as men who know their 
duty, and prize their blessings. Our posi- 
tion is the most enviable, the most respon- 
sible, which men can fill. If this genera- 
tion does its duty, the cause of constitu- 
tional freedom is safe. If we fail: if we 
fail ;—not only do we defraud our children 
of the inheritance which we received 
from our fathers, but we blast the hopes of 
the friends of liberty throughout our con- 
tinent, throughout Europe, throughout the 
world, to the end of time. 

History is not without her examples of 
hard fought fields, where the banner of 
liberty has floated triumphantly on tie 
wildest storm of battle. She is without 
her examples of a people, by whom the 
dear-boug!:t treasure has been wisely em- 
ployed and aafely handed down. The eyes 
of the world are turned for that example 
tous. Itis related by an ancient historian, 
of. that Brutus who slew Cesar, that he 
threw himself on his sword, after the dis- 
strous battle of Phillippi, with the bitter 
exclamation, that he had followed virtue 
asa substance, but found ita name. It is 
not too much to say, that there are, at this 
moment, noble spirits in the elder world, 
who are anxiously watching the march of 
our institutions, to learn whether liberty, 
asthey have been told, is « mockery, a 
pretence, and a curse, or a blessing, for 
which it becomes them to brave the rack, 
the scaffuld, and the scimitar. 

Let us then, as we assemble, on the 
birthday of the nation, as we gather upon 
the green turf, once wet with precious 
blood, let us devote ourselves to the sacred 
cause of constitutional liberty. Let us ab- 
jure the interests and passionz,which divide 
the great family of American freemen. Let 
the rage of party spirit sleep today. Let 
us resolve, that our children shall have 
cause to bless the memory of their fathers, 
as we have cause to bless the memory of 
ours. 





R roRTUNATE ADVENTURER. 

Tt was stated in so'ne of the: nothern 
papers nat long since, (says the New-Or- 
leans Advertiser,) as taken from the Eng- 
lish prints, thatthe rich huuse-ot Baring, 
in London, had purchased a million of 
acres of land in the province of Texas. We 
believe the statement to he correct—Mr. 
Milam’ as we are informed, (from whom 
the purchase was made,) left New-Orleans 
afew days ago for London, to close the 
transaction. The title of Milam, we be- 
lieve, -will not be questioned. It is a mat- 
ter of some consequence to the people of 
this state to inquire, why such a qimantit 
of firat rate land immediately in their vi- 
Cinity should be passing into the hands of 
the capitalists of London ? Lands capable 
of producing in abundance, sugar, and 
cotton, not inferior to the staples of Louisi- 
ana. Being immediately on the Gulf of 
Mexico, with as fine a, climate as any in 
the world, it holds forth the richest tempta- 
tions to the people of all countries, fur 
permanent settlements.’ Not far from the 
Gulf, the country is high, and the atmos- 
phere very pure. The manner in which 
he acquired such an immense grant of 
land, (an oblong square of three hundred 
miles by sixty,) is extraordivary enough— 
and a history of his life would make him a 
hero, if any man ever was. He is a Ken- 
tuckian hy birth—after the late war, 
through which he fought gallantly, finding 
the prosper’ey of his native state on the de- 
cline, he resolved to seck the post ef dan- 
ger, and of honor, under the revolutionary 
banners of Mexico. He distinguished him. 
se]f asa private soldier only, in the battles 
fought in the provinces; but did not stop 
there—he marched boldly forward to the 
city. of Mexico itself, alone, relying on his 
own valor for safety. In that turbulent 
population be soon became conspicuous— 
and rendered that republi¢é eminent ser- 
vices. When the tyrant Iturbide was pro- 
claimed Emperor, Milam, unconscious of 
fear, was with the first who called aloud 
for his dethronement—in consequence of 
Which he was imprisoned fgr a while, but 
the populace broke the jail, and delivered 
him. He has lived long enough to avenge 
the injury, and to assist ip bringing the 
tyrant tothe block. Asa reward for his 
servicesto Mexico, he obtained the large 
grant alluded to. He, was born of tumble 
parents, and reared without education— 
but he had a mind, unfettered by any of the 
prejudices of birth, or country—and who 
would be as ready to<norrow, to cast his 
log with the Scythiane, the Chinese, or the 
New-Hollanders, as with the Kentuckians. 
In Gther words, he is trily “ A Citizen of 
the World”—and is anexample ofthe hardy 


628, | and enterprising character of our peasant- 


ry. 





WHAT IS A GIG? 

There is ne word of more indefinite use 
among Yankees than the word gig. It is 
we believe of pretty uniform definition in 
the middle and southern states ; and every 
body when speaking of u gig, means a 
vehicle made to carry two persons, drawn 
by one horse, with one pair of wheels, the 
body mounted on springs and thorough- 
braces, and the top so constructed as to be 
raiged or lowered at pleasure. But with 
us Yankees, the notions of a gig are almost 
as various as the persons you meet with. 
One will have it that a gig means a two 
wheeled vehicle, with springs and thorough- 
braces as above mentioned, but instead of 
of having a topto defend the passengers 
from the sun and rain, is mere provided 
with a kind of settee, or double chair, 
capacious enough to hold two persons ; cr 
otherwise the gig first named so razeed 
and disinantied as to fit ig for our northern 
latitude. Another persists in calling that 
litle, light, narrow, sulkey vehicle, so often 
freighted with drugs, a gig, especialy if it 
have no coving fer the head, and merely a 
windsor chair for aseat. <A third supposes 
a gig to be no other than that rare, cramp- 
ed, stuffed up article, otherwise known by 








calls forward the successive generations of 


the name vf buggy. <A fourth, differing 
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ſbecome editor of the New Harmony Ga- 
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more widely from the rest than they from 
oue another, considers a gig to be a sort of 
four wheeled carriage not much unlike a 
common one horse waggon. Some tine 
ago we were taken in by a gig of this de- 
scription. Having a short journey to per- 
form, we engaged a fellow, at no contemp- 
tible price to carry usin a gig—meaning 
always, according to the first definition of 
that vebicle. But tehold when it was 
brought to the dour, nothing, or littl: else, 
but a mean, shabby, hard going ene horse 
waggon. “ What do you call this, Sir ?” 
we exclaimed, hoth surprised and angry. 
“Why, I call it a gig, 1 do, don’t you, 
Sir?” “Not by a—!” “ What, not call 
that-are a gig! Well if that is’nt a gig, by 
hoky, don’t know whata gig is” Re- 
monstrance was in vain; there is no dis- 
puting local definitions ; and a gig we 
were obliged to consider it, thoogh it con- 
tradicted our senses both of seeing and 
feeling.—[Berkshire American.) 











[From the Charleston City Gazette. } 

Mr. Eoiror,—The following is the de- 
tail verbatim, of'an opinion of the Dengue, 
as delivered by acertain wordy Esculapian. 

F. L 


“ Sir, itis a morbid commotion of the 
general system, supervening to gastric and 
cerebral derangement. Originating in at- 
mosperi¢ influences it evinces all the symp- 
toms of contagion. 1 am not inclined, 
however, to consider it an infectious mala- 
dy. It has no incipient pathognoniepic ; 
even the dragnosis is obscure. The prog- 
nosis is, in every instance favorable ; in 
fact, it isu mere mimickry of disease. 1 
would expel it either by alorum vomiloriom, 
brachial venesection, or the simple adinin- 
istration of panchymegogum minerale. | 
witnessed a case where it was eliminated 
by stermititories ; and another that expired 
with a saline enema. A norex ia, nausea, 
vomitiing, stubborn constipation, and pain- 
Jul sensations in the different articulations, 
are the iutimations of its approach. St 
sometimes protnises a hot siege, but van- 
bishes with the promise. It should be driven 
out by any means: By cathartics, emetics, 
blisters, glysters,diaphoretics,antispasmodics, 
alteratives, errhines. diuretics, mephitics, 
cholozogues, hydrogogues, sialagogues, by 
heaven, sir ! by emenogogues.” 





Howto avoip Dysentary. Rules 
which the celebrated Dr. Rush, recom. 
mended for the prevention of this disease : 
—He advises that spices, and particularly 
Cayenne pepper, aud the red peppers of 
our own country should be taken with our 
daily fucd. Mr. Dewer a British surgeon 
informs us that the French, while in Egypt, 
frequently escaped the diseases of the coun- 
try, by carrying pepper with them to eat 
with the fruitsofthe land. Purging phy- 
sics should also occasionally be taken, as 
any medicine of laxativnature by pre- 
venting costiveness, will act 18 a preserva- 
tion from this disease. A military captain 
in the year 1178, while stationed at Am- 
hoy, preserved his whole company from 
the dysentary which prevailed in the army, 
by giving each of them a purge of sea salt ; 
and some years afterwards saved his fanily 
and many of his neighbors from the same 
disease, by distributing among them a few 
ponnds of purging sults. This disease was 
also prevented in an Academy at Borden- 
town, N. J. by giving molasses very plen- 
tifully to all tbe scholars, which had the 
effect of keeping the bowels in a laxative 
State. 3; 

Another rule to be observed is to avoid 
exposure to the dampness of the night air; 
and when necessarily exposed, the bowels 
should be more carefully protected than any 
otber parts of the body. The Egyptians, 
Mr. Dower tells us, for this purpose, tic a 
belt about their bowels, and with the hap- 
piest effect. These directions emanate 
from a high source, and deserve serious 
‘consideration. The fuets adduced are strik- 
ing, and should induce others to adopt simi- 
lar measures forthe prevemtion of this de- 
structive disease. [N. Y. Observer.] 





Miss Fraxces Wrieut. This English 
woman, who published a book of Travels 
in the United States, some years since, has 


zette, in Indiana(the paper established by 
Robert Owen,) and is promulgating the prin- 
cipies of infidelity, and writing against mar- 
riage. She would have no marriage ties, 
but ail things commnun 3; would let a man 
and woman live together, as long as they 
please, and separate when they choose ; 
and it is said that her practice has been in 
eonformity to her abominable principles. 
The following communication from a lady 
in New-York appears in the N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. The Correspondent refer- 
red to, is the deistical paper published in 
that city. [Hampshire Gazette.] 

Mise Frances Wright, althongh certainly 
and morally wrong, has I am sorry to lear 4, 
thrown off all the restrains Sclenging to de- 
cent society, and appears one of theeditors 
of the New Harmony Gazette. From the 
extracts that I have seen from that work, 
one a letter to the editor of the Correspond- 
ent, (and what woman in this country 
would he willing to risk her reputation by a 
correspondence with such a Cofrespond- 
ent?) itappears that her theory is exactly 
in keeping with what private scanda! has 
said of her practices. Net to mention the 


role and bad to comment upon,) the subject 
is such that no female of the least delicacy 
or propriety of conduct or feeling woul! 
ever suffer it to occupy her thoughts. hh 
grieves me the more to see a woman, that 
I had always considered as having talents, 

one that has been caressed by the high- 
er orders of socicty, 80 lameéntably fallen. 
What a melancholy picture of poor human 
nature when left to itself, or, what is worse, 
under the influence of him who was a_ trai- 
or from the beginning ! Proud am J that she 
is not an American; and may the God that 
has specially protected this bappy land, pre- 
serve iny conntrywomen from falling intoa 
similar degradaiion. * . 





Tae Cuarnactee oF THE Turks. At 
the present time, when writers on castern 
affairs are either infected with a real or pre- 
tended admiration of the Taskish character, 
or given to the opposite excess, of despising, 
beyond all justice, the people, their habits, 
and their institutions, we may refer our 
readers to an author who writes sensibly 
and impartially, and who was not carried 
away by any particular hostility to the Or- 
tomens. The late M. Malte Brun, in his me- 




























































| themselves to be-slaughtered with the pipe 


i ,and Ft fe h nei - 
style of the leuers, (fur thatis too rig-ma- le she chops, ands Din Pir) Sir. 98976 ve 


ning of the present Greek war, has examin: | 
edthe probabilities as to the fate of that | 
state. In answerto the question, have the | 
Turks degenerated fromm what their ances: | 
tors were at theepoch of the conquest? He | 
the same character and the same qualites, | 
good and bad, with which the authors of the 





Indolent when at peace, sanguinary if irri- | 
tated, grasping and oppressive with their 

subjects, but honest towards strangers, they | 
slestroy villages and found hospitals ; they 

respect their oaths, but despise our princi- 

ples of public right; they are alive to a} 
sentiment of honor, but insensible to pity ; | 
they are attached to the monarchy, though 
they revolt against the reigning sultan ; 
they are geoss and sensual in their 
ideas of pleasure though moderate in the 
indulgence of their passions, and they bear | 
without murmuring, a sudden transition 
from luxury to privations ; they are gene- 
rally good parents and bhusban:ls, in spit- 
of polygamy, which is, however, not uni- 
versal among the:n, and is with most amat- 
ter of vanity and pomp; they are capable 
ofexalted friendships, but also prone td a- 
trocious revenge; their courage is gome- 
times displayed by an alinost chivalric te- 
inerity, and at other. times by a stoical in- 
difference ; they will rush regardless. of 
numbers into the enemy’s ranks, or allow 


in their mouth ; they pass with inconceiva- 
ble calmness from a palace to exile ; froma 
throne to a scuffold ; they Jay down their 
life with the same coolness with which 
they have immolated their victims, for they 
consider themselves as the humble slaves 
or fearful ministers of an irrcvocable des- 
tiny. 





SumBSTITUTE FOR SPLINTERING A Fac- 
tunED. Lims. Whether the following 
method of treating a fractured limb is use- 
ful or practicable we leave to the surgeons. 
itis tuken from Eton’s Survey of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

" Lsaw in the eastern parts of the empire 
amethod of setting bones practised, which 
appears to be worthy of the attention of 
surgeons in Europe. [tis by inclusing the 
broken limb, after the bones are put in 
their places, ina case of plaster of Paris (or 
gypsum) which takes exactly the form of 
the limb, without any pressure, apd in a 
few minutes the mass is solid and strong. 
If it be a compound fracture, the place 
where the wound is, and out of which an 
exfoliated bone is to come, may be left 
uncovered, without any. injury to the 
strength of the plaster encasement. This 


aud removed, and replaved with another. 
If, when the swelling subsides the cavity 
is too large for the limb, a hole or holes 
being left, liquid gypsum plaster may be 
poured in, which will perfectly fill up the 
void, and exactly fit the limb. A hole 
may be made at first by placing an oiled 
cork or bit of wood against any part where 
it is required, and when the plaster is set, 
it is to be removed. There is nothing in 
gypsum injurious, if it be free from linse ; 
it wi!l soon become very dry and light, 
and the limb may be bathed with spirits, 
weich will penetrate through the cover- 





affirms that the Turks, as a body, have now | | 


fifteenth century have represented them. |G 


substance may be easily cut with a knife, |. 





ing. Spirits may be used instead of wa- 
ter, or mixed with it (or vinegar) at the 
first making of the plaster. 





Consucat Dirrerences. Wa. Nichols, 
a coal-heaver, was examined in Bow-street 
upon a warrant, charged with having griev- 
ously beaten his wife, Susannth, a very 
decent looking young woman, who swore 
that her spouse was in the constant habit 
of beating her. On the previous night he 
struck ter in the face without provocation, 
and such was his general violence, she felt 
it expedientto have him called to (ask for 
his conduct before a Magistrate. ‘Oh now, 
Sue,’ exclaimed the defendant, “Oh now 
Suc ; tellthe truth. Lord bless your wor- 
ship, I loves that ere girl tow well to hurt 
hair of her head except for kindness—She 
knows Ido; now dont you Sue?” “No 
indeed, Ido rot,” retorted Sue,” your wor- 
ship, he’s always a falling out with me, as 
he says, fot the sole pleasure of making it up 
again. : 

* Well,” said Bill, “ and does it not shew 
as how I loves you 2” “ Yes, it is pretty 
love, inceed,” said Sue, “ to be always 
abusing me iv this sortofway. 1 am come 
of respectable parents, your worship, al- 
though J have married a coal-porier, and J 
have made a good wife since ever we have 
been married, your worship.” ‘“ Of re- 
spectable parents,” exclaimed the defend- 
antinafury, holding up liis dirty jacket. 
“ Why as for the matter of that Sue, you 
might not have mentioned it. Your father, 
you know, was one of the same cluth— 
Why your worship, be: father was nothing 
more than asnob.” A lauch, 

Mr. Halls—well; never rind, but tell me 
what you have to say for using your wife 
in the manner youbave done? “ Whythen 
your worship,” said the defendant, “ we 
had peas and bacon for sepper.” (A laugh.) 
Mr. Halla, ob never mind your supper, but 
come to the assault. . * Well, but your wor- 
ship,” suid Bil!, “I cant get through with- 
out iny supper, We wese eating our peas 
and bacon for supper jast night, when a 
very silly dispute arose about ny poor sister, 
who is gone dead. She first gave mea dab 


turn, and that is all.” 

A witness was called on behalf of the 
wife, whose evidence established her case, 
and Bill was ordered to find bail. Come 
forward, Ned and Jack, and baii me,” said 
Bill to two of kis brethern, who appeared 
in the office. Ned and Jack came forward 
atcordingly: and stated they would beeome 
answerable for Bill in any sum his worship 
might name. Az, however, they were tup- 
heavy, as:' reeled in his worship’s presence 
very much, they were rejected, and Bill was 
locked up. 
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NATHAN JARVIS, 
RUGGIST ARD APOTHECARY, has taken the Brore 
Neo. 188, Wa:hi street, long kriown a» heca- 
ries Hall, (lately kept by Mess. Wm. B. & Henry Wine.) 
His stock of Drags and Medicines is complete aud genuine. 
Physicians and oibers are assored that their orders, preserip- 
tions, &c. wil! meet with prompt and strict perronal altention, 
Bight aad day 
Tae old friends of this establishment are requésted to con- 
tinue their pairunage. epem =. © June 20. 














FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionahle Hair Cotter, takes this 
method of informing the rH 
continues at hi: uld stand, No. 
doors nosth of the Marsiborough Hotel, where he may be 
found ato! hours, and bopes, by unremsitied indurtry sud at- 
tentice: to business, to merit and receive their continued gat 
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LIMBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELISTS, ia = — — 
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sold se ec, containing Vicar of Wakottelg 

Lady Jute Mandevill ; Map of NOTIONS 
selas; The Malian ; Tales of the ; i by a Tri 
Udolpho ; Pompey the Litue ; Castles of Au feed vp bY 
bayne; Man of the World ; Advemtares of deus : . 
drews , Joprney from this World to the Negg The title o 


Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scitian 
Story ; Julia de Roubigne , Old English 
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of Useful Knowledge, Londou. This work pee ives 
tended by a committee of fily gentiemer, of of themse 
— Baq. —— is issued in hive ? Bo this 
32 pages, every fortnight ; Mustrated ci 
throughout. . * —— sy selves — 
Edgeworth’s Works complete in 13 vols, specimens of ! 
that lady’s writings. 7h in vanity, an 
POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, «jeeeaee ("8 ? 
have furnished no happier Instance of the ates pave often an 
try with sound religion, Mr. Barton, wi for this s' 
the passions, has found the means of te the Engliah 
tions ; the tear which be produces, is ¢ i is . Kk 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he re eqgotiain and ¢ 
age feel ; the joy which he im ad - Ball, are mod 
her may share with his daughter, TY" 4 8 : 
mother.”’—{ British Review.) ~ ee compared with 


ENGLISH MAGAZING, 
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packets which teave Liverpool the 8th of @ 
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Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal ; London 
tory ; Lancet ; Oracle of Health ; Edin. 
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That the public may judge of the Old World | 
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offered for their perusal. 
Certificate of Dr. A. 8. G ; 
Having the most satisfactury evidence uf the 
ties, and highly salutary operation of Jewett's’ 
etable Pills, (prepared by H. Plusaley,) in 
tion or Dyspepsia, Jaundice, disease of the fi 
confideatly recommend their use to those | 
ed with the ahove class of complaints, as an 
dy. (Signed) . GE 
Cambridgeprrt, Sept. 16, 1827. 
Certificate of Mr. Abell. 
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ed hy Dr. Heman — sre a remedy @ 
highest confidence, 1 am from peblee 
to state the effect they have had un o inember of 
Early in the last winter my wife experienc 











disease, whic! gradually increased to a high 9, firm, fi 
ty. The symptoms were a great prostration of, B»gacious kind 
of appetite, pain in the head, dizziness, — 1 
heart, pain — i side, and sough, by gallant, intellects 
ifls A and regeiy é / : 
vere continued according to tte aired » dignified, pus 
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The folluwing is a certificate from Dr. ©. 9 & poo 
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practitioner of high celebrity, iv C deed 
The subscriber has tested the effects ot 
Vegetable Pills, in several severe cases of dise “ That fautioss monet 
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